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Block and Interlocking Signals in England. 


London, Jan. 14, 1901. 
To THE EpiTor OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 

You ask me to give you an idea of the latest phases in 
the evolution of signaiing in the Old Country. It 
may perhaps be appropriate to preface what I have to 
say with the statement that it is well-nigh impossible to 
make the average British railroad man understand how 
thoroughly and independently you Americans have taken 
up what was a new science to most of you, say, eighteen 
yeas ago. 

There has been so little change in British practice of 
late years, that I feel there is little to tell. Some of 
the movements have been distinctly of a retrograde na- 
ture. For instance, on many railroads the “spread” 
system of arranging signals is used for both converging 
and diverging tracks, and there have of late been a con- 
siderable number of cases of drivers taking the wrong 
signal in consequence. I hold that the spread system 
is not suitable where there are many tracks. You must 
give us credit for seeing you well grounded in the right. 
principles. 

Tor some time there has been a small installation of the 
Westinghouse electro-pneumatic system on the Great 
IMastern, and now my old line, the Lancashire & York- 
shire, is to put down a fairly large Westinghouse signal 
box at Polton Junction, a very warm corner. 

The “low pressure” all-air system is, I understand, to 
be tried by an English railroad company. From what 
I can see of the drawings, this apparatus has been con- 
siderably altered in design since I inspected Mr. Dodgson’s 
first machine erected at Buffalo. 

Mr. Webb told us at the Institution of Civil Engineers 
the other night that he and Mr. Thompson were designing 
a 200-lever all electric plant for Crewe Yard, after having 
carried out extensive experiments for the London & 
Northwestern.* I had the honor, on that occasion, of ex- 
plaining the high state of perfection attained by the de- 
sizners of Swissvale origin, in connection with the intro- 
duction of power signaling, etc. 

You possibly know that Mr. Sykes is now engaged in 
equipping one of the Glasgow Terminals with an electro- 
mechanical scheme. The switch points are worked by 
the usual levers, but all the signals are worked by electro- 
motors controlled from a small interlocked apparatus fitted 
above the point levers. ‘The interlocking between the 
electric signal frame and the point levers, is accomplished 
through the medium of route levers, placed in amongst the 
point levers. The point levers release a certain route 
lever to work to one of three positions. This in turn re- 
leases certain levers in the electric signal frame. The 
vower is obtained from a storage battery. All the facing 
points wre fitted with electric detectors, which also govern 
the route levers. 

The track circuit is not making much headway at 
present in [Wngland, and our officers are even now not 
thoroughly aware of the advantages of track circuit pro- 
‘ection, and of the thoroughly practical way in which 
you employ it. ‘The Great Northern has, however, been 


teadily plodding away at experiments with a few track, 


circuits during the last year or two, and now appears to 

he convinced as to its good points, and is extending it. 
Our only difficulty with the track circuit is the fact, 

which I have mentioned before, that wooden center 





*Described in the Railroad Gazette, January 11. 


wheels are generally used under passenger trains ; but once 
our people understand the advantages of the system, I 
anticipate little trouble in getting the wheels fitted with 
connecting strips. For the present we shall have to con- 
tent ourselves with “overlapping,” and use of engine 
wheels only. 

I have received a letter from Mr. Acland, of the East 
Indian Railway, Calcutta, in which he informs me that 
they are just about to open their first length of lock and 
block working. The Indian railroads have used Winter’s 
block gear to a considerable extent, and the same system 
is used in Australia, in New Zealand and in South 
America. The Webb & Thompson Electric staff and 
Tyer’s Tablet systems are very generally employed on the 
Colonial single track lines. In Australia they have a sys- 
tem by which the trainmen obtain the electrical staff at 
intermediate passing sidings, where no station men are 
employed. 

With regard to telegraphs, the single needle is still in 
general use for railroad purposes over here, and there 
can be no doubt that it is a very simple and efficient tele- 
graph where a large number of offices are on one circuit, 
as is. often the case. On the other hand, some of the 
Colonial railroads use the sounder with low resistance 
relays, and line battery at both ends. In the Colonies, 
however, an audible telegraph apparatus is almost a ne- 
cessity, as the operator is often the Station Master and 
ticket clerk, ete., all rolled into one. 

On the South Western Railway the Telautograph is 
to be installed for use as a train describer for inbound 
trains to Waterloo. With this there will be a written 
record of all such messages in the actual hand of the 
sender. ARTHUR H. JOHNSON. 


The Water Jet on Engine Drivers. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

In the Railroad Gazette of Jan. 11 appeared a descrip- 
tion of a water jet apparatus for wetting driving wheel 
flanges and rails where heavy engines are used on sharp 
curves. An officer of the road has expressed, in sense, 
the opinion that this device is indispensable for the work 
these engines have to do. I recognize the general under- 
standing that a driving wheel tire may readily slip 


on a slightly wet or pasty rail, and that it will 
maintain at least a high percentage of its total 
adhesive possibilities on a thoroughly washed wet 


rail; but nevertheless the tendency to slip is always 
greater on a wet rail than on one that is entirely dry 
and clean. 

In regard to the lessening of the wear of rails and 
flanges it is doubtless safe to say that such loss will be 
decreased by drenching the parts with water. This has 
been demonstrated, long since, on both elevated and 
street railroads, which are strong illustrations of the 
most abrupt curvature that it is necessary to use in any 
kind of railroad traffic. It is just as well to consider, 
however, that when this expedient was resorted to at 
such places, where perhaps the application of it 
to steam railroads was fathered, the water was usually 
supplied from an ordinary sprinkling hose set at the 
proper angle to hit a particularly troublesome curve, or 
from an ordinary watering pot in the hands of a laborer 
who traveled the track on foot. This use of water in- 
volved very slight comparative cost when the economy of 
power, flange and tire wear is considered. When, how- 
ever, water is used from a locomotive boiler after 
being heated high above the ordinary atmospheric boil- 
ing point by the expensive heating operations of the loco- 
motive, and streams of it are run constantly upon the 
rail, it becomes a question whether the addition to the 
fuel accounts thus entailed would not go far toward 
overtaking that part of the cost of damaged rails and 
flanges, which it is intended to thus avert. I recognize 
this method as a “very present help in time of trouble,” 
but consider that it would require extreme conditions in 
the relation of wheel and rail to justify the use of water, 
from a locomotive boiler, for this purpose. In a wind- 
blown district where dust abounds an impossible amount 
of water would be required to keep the wheel and rail 
clean. In cold weather the difficulties in such, or any 
other, place would be greatly increased. There may be 
local conditions that warrant this additional taxation of 
the boiler capacity, but they cannot be cited as a con- 


dition for average mountain work. 
Rs FF. B. 


Why Couplers Fail. 

This is the title of a topic for discussion at a recent 
meeting of the Pacific Coast Railroad Club. In discuss- 
ing it Mr. W. E. Fowler said (in part): 

We have a reminder every day, that there are no men 
between the cars making the couplings now, as the dam- 
age to draft rigging by switching has increased quite 50 
per cent. since the general adoption of the M. C. B. coup- 
ler. It was confidently expected that with the banish- 
ment of the link and pin, the number of coupler failures 
would be tremendously decreased. They have decreased 
to some extent, but as long as cars are kicked together 
with both coupler knuckles closed, and the buffing face of 
each comes in collision, we cannot realize anything like 
the reduction in coupler failures that we have a right to 
expect. It perhaps was not in the mind of the framer of 
the question, but the foregoing paragraphs must be con- 
sidered as a partial explanation of “Why Couplers 
Fail,” Let any doubter stand in a freight yard some 


evening, when the leaving time of an important train is 
very close, or, as is sometimes the case in these days 
of heavy business, already past. It is safe to say that 
90 per cent. of coupler breakages are originated by 
switching. 

Another cause for coupler failures is the excessive 
shocks received by cars in trains handled by two en- 
gines, especially in cases where the engines are rated 
up to or beyond their capacity. It might be supposed 
that, with the coming of the M. C. B. coupler, the slack 
had been completely eliminated. That this is not the 
case, however, is apparent to any person riding in the 
caboose. The compression limit for a 6 in. x 6 in. draw- 
bar spring is 1% in.; for a 6 in. x 8 in., 244 in., and the 
force or weight necessary to exhaust it about 19,000 Ibs. 
It is a well-known fact that the capacity of these 
springs is far below the shocks to which they are sub- 
jected, under even ordinary conditions, and when, with 
an excessively heavy train, or a bad rail, or both (pos- 
sibly combined with a bad temper, because the work 
requested on the roundhouse order book was not done), 
the engineer makes an effort to start his train; he does 
not succeed the first time, but he is going to do it next 
time. He takes the slack, and how much is it? At 
414 in. per car (and this is sometimes increased 50 per 
cent.), imagine the effect on the cars. The pull of the 
locomotive, increased by the momentum caused by the 
slack, is tremendous at the rear of even a twenty-car 
train, and, as a consequence, coupler shanks of M. C. B. 
standard dimensions are broken by the shock, knuckles 
are broken across the pulling face, locks broken and lugs 
of couplers pulled off, showing not only that the spring 
capacity is by no means equal to the demands upon it, 
but—as breakage under these conditions is not confined 
to any one part of the coupler—that there is pressing 
need for reducing the strains upon it, strengthening it in 
all its parts, or providing more spring capacity to absorb 
the shock, without costly change of construction. 

As far back as 1895, on the Southern Pacifie System, 
under the direction of Mr. H. J. Small, Superintend- 
ent M. P., a regular monthly report of about twenty 
varieties of the M. C. B. coupler—most in service on 
the Southern Pacific System—was instituted. This ree- 
ord, which time and experience has since shown to be 
very valuable and remarkably accurate, recorded the 
actual number of each coupler in service, the actual 
number of failures, and the particular part that failed, 
reports being sent in from every inspection point on the 
Southern Pacific System. These reports, coming from a 
system large and thoroughly organized, were rendered 
still more valuable by being continued to within a short 
time ago, so that accidents of temperature or season, a 
bad run of metal, carelessness in manufacture or im- 
proper assembling, could not affect the value of the final 
comparison. The aim was, of course, to determine what 
were the inherent weaknesses and defects of each par- 
ticular coupler, and it is surprising to note with what 
regularity the percentage of failures runs through the 
records of all these years. 

The value of the record, indicating what the percent- 
age of failures was for each kind of coupler, was very 
great. But this was not to be the only or greatest bene- 
fit to be derived from it. This, however, will be re- 
ferred to later on. It was soon discovered that there 
is a wide variation in the number of failures of the same 
parts in different couplers. 

Some fail on account of their many working parts, 
these being dependent on each other, and success de- 
pending upon a nice and exact adjustment. This is 
necessarily an impossibility in freight car service, and 
the complicated affairs soon adorn the scrap piles. Some 
couplers are notoriously weak in the lock. On some 
Western roads the proportion of failed locks from one 
variety of coupler being largely in excess of any and 
all others. Some knuckles break more frequently; some 
at the lugs where the coupling pin is provided for; some 
at the tail end of the knuckle; some across the pivot pin 
hole; some through the main part of the knuckle, and 
some, but very few comparatively, fail on account of 
being worn out. Some coupler failures are due, but 
rarely, to snow and ice and cinders getting in the lock 
chamber or housing, and freezing fast or clogging the 
lock mechanism, so that it cannot be operated. Some 
uncoupling failures are due to the wearing away of the 
lock, at its point of contact with the knuckle; some to 
the wearing away of the lock and its enclosing or oppos- 
ing seat in the housing: some to the bending or burring 
of the lock so that it cannot be raised, or so that the 
knuckle thereby opens so far as to allow uncoupling; 
some to the creeping or automatic raising of the lock— 
this is, however, quite rare—and some to the wrong ad- 
justment of the uncoupling device, which thereby un- 
couples at the wrong time or does not uncouple at all. 
A few coupler failures are due to the wearing of all 
the moving parts that make up the coupler, so that the 
amount of lost motion, or play, produced allows the 
knuckles to pass on curves, and a break-in-two is the re- 
sult. This class of failure is not confined to freight 
cars. It has developed within the past year on passenger 
cars also, but a means of check and discovery has been 
provided. 

Many failures are due to the reckless use of the 
emergency feature of the air-brake, especially in long 
trains, frequently when making stops for water tanks 
and coal chutes, as the scrap bins at such places will 
show. 

The Southern Pacific System of reports and record 
which has been already referred to, valuable as it was in 
determining positively what were the actual failures, 
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and the consequent cost of maintenance of each variety 
of coupler, was not at the end of its service when this 
was done. The record showed that all couplers had a 
weak point in either construction or operation. Very 
few of these weaknesses were found in the same part 
of different couplers—in the same proportion at least. 
With al] the data furnished by the Southern Pacific re- 
ports and records at hand, why not make a permanent 
and practical use of them. As there were points of ex- 
cellence in several of the couplers, whose history had 
been kept, the thing to do was to design a composite 
coupler, one whose working parts should be so balanced 
and adjusted that each would be amply strong to stand 
its part of the shocks and strains to which couplers are 
subjected in service. A coupler of the fewest possible 
number of working parts, and those reasonable in cost 
and easy of manufacture, easily assembled, and easy to 
take down and repair, A coupler made of such ma- 
terial, as experience and service had shown to be most 
economical, and of the greatest strength. The work of 
improvement and modification is still in’ progress, but 
even at this early date, the results are extremely grati- 
fying to the originators of the idea, and the failure per- 
centages are being steadily lowered as the improved 
coupler comes more into use. To offset these conditions, 
however, the heavy engine and the long train appear, 
and time and service must show whether the present 
composite coupler is as near perfect as possible, or 
whether the evolution must still go on. 


Hot Driving Boxes on Locomotives.* 


I advoeate a cast-iron or cast-steel driving box with a 
phosphor bronze brass. The brass should be pressed in 
at from five to six tons pressure and should be plugged 
with two brass plugs from the top of the box, one on 
each side. It is a mistake to put a driving brass in a 
box at a higher pressure than will insure them staying 
tight. Five or six tons will, with the aid of the brass 
plugs, keep them tight. A brass put in at 15 or 20 tons, 
if tt heats. will come in very hard on the sides of the 
journe} and very much aggravate the heated condition. 
The driving journals should be turned true if worn out 
of round or taper. Then the brasses should be carefully 
fitted to the journals, and when so fitted the boxes should 
rock easily with one hand forward and back on the 
journals, The old practice of boring a driving box out 
above the center line and then springing the box in order 
to let the lips of the brass snap over the journal is a 
mistake. 

1 believe in the side oil holes. The first ones tried here 
caine on to the journal only % in. above the center line. 
These were altogether too far down, as they would fill 
with fine particles of waste. These holes are now being 
put in so they come on to the journal 2% in. above the 
center line of the journal. We are now using one on each 
side in addition to the center hole, with very good results. 

The oil cellars should fit tight in order to prevent the 
driving boxes from closing on the bottom. T think an oil 
cellar with an opening on the inside end so the cellar 
can be packed without removing it, is a good thing. The 
oil cellar should fit up close to the journal to prevent dust 
getting in and waste getting out. The top of the box 
shonld have a reasonable amount of waste, not too much, 
to hold and feed oil down on to the journal. It is a 
splendid idea to cover this top packing with a piece of 
galvanized or sheet iron just laid in on top of the pack- 
ing. This waste on the top of the box should receive 
the same care and attention as the waste in the cellar. 

The cellar should be carefully packed, the waste should 
be bunched well together and put in at right angles to the 
journal. Each separate bunch should reach from the 
botiom of the cellar up to the journal, then the fag 
ends on either side should be well tucked under each side, 
to prevent the rolling journal from moving and pulling 
the waste up on the back side of the journal. It has 
been demenstrated to us recently that freight and pas- 
senger car journals actually carry particles of waste 
up under the brasses. They call them waste grabs, and I 
am convinced that many hot boxes on ears are produced 
by these waste grabs, and there is no question in my 
mind but that small particles of waste are carried un 
under driving brass. When the side oil holes in the driv- 
ing brass were first put very low down T have seen the 
holes, as well as the grooves. filled with fine particles of 
waste, All this argues for more care in putting the 
waste ir the driving cellars. 

Tn order to get satisfactorv results. this packing must 
be kept in the proper condition as to the position and the 
proper amount of oil. The only way this can be accom- 
piisbed is by systematic attention. On 10-wheel engines 
we find the most trouble with the back boxes, the next 
with main boxes, and the least with the front boxes. 
On account of this the packing is examined every 510 
miles in the back cellars, every 1,020 miles in the main 
cellars and every 1,580 miles in the front cellars. This 
examination does not mean to repack the cellars with 
new waste. It only means that the condition of the 
waste is kept the same, and anything is done that is 
necessary to keep the waste in proper position in the 
cellar, and also it is seen that the proper proportion of 
oil is present. 

T censider constant systematic care of the packing of 
more importance in preventing hot boxes than any other 
half dozen remedies T know of. What is true of driving 


*From a paper before the Western Railway Club by M. E. 
Wells, General Foreman of the Burlington & Missouri River. 
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jeurnals is also true of car journals. It is not a ques- 
tion of more oil and more waste, but more care. It is 
not enough that you make a careful blue print and write 
a lorg bulletin as to how driving boxes should be packed 
and cared for. But these instructions must be followed 
up very day. It is not a question of what men are in- 
structed to do. ‘The all important proposition is what 
they are doing. It costs little effort to write instruc- 
tions, but it costs a good deal of effort to follow these 
instructions up and to know that they are carried out. 
As a means to an end I am advocating better discipline, 
and better discipline means more co-operation on the 
part of the railroad employees. The railroad company 
that can get the most care and co-operation from its 
employees will have the fewest number of hot boxes. 
I am familiar with a division of railroad where, with 
75 evgines and a total of 623,554 engine miles during a 
period of two months, there was not one engine delay 
from het driving boxes. 


Ten-Wheel Passenger Locomotives—Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Class B-15. 


[WITH AN INSET. ] 

The latest passenger locomotives of the Santa Fe, re- 
ferred to last week as Class B-15, in connection with a 
record of work done in the mountains by Classes B-13 
and B-14, are here described. An inset sheet and other 
illustrations, among which is a half-tone of Eng. 533, 
show the design. As stated in the preceding article, 
there are now 20 of these locomotives at work and 10 
more are being built, for early delivery, by the Inter- 
national Power Company, Providence, R. I. ‘These en- 
gines meet the need: for power that has enough flexi- 
bility to allow ready transfer from heavy fast passenger 
work, in certain districts, to fast freight work, as for 
example on fruit or stock runs, of which there are many 
on this system. 

The working steam pressure is 200 Ibs. and the cylin- 
ders, 20 x 28 in., are ample for the weight, 125,930 Ibs., 
on the 67-in. driving wheels. The estimated traction, 
about 28,400 Ibs., assuming a mean effective pressure 
of 85 per cent. of boiler pressure, is close to the ad- 
hesion, if the coefficient be taken as the mean between 
one-fourth and one-fifth of the weight on driving wheels. 
The full tractive force is available without undue ten- 
dency to slip. The total grate area is 29.8 sq. ft.. and the 
total heating surface 2,329 sq. ft., a ratio of 1 to 78. 
The fire-box is 389% in. x 108 in., and has a depth of 
739-16 in. at front and 61 in. at back. 

The boiler is of the extended wagon top type with 
sloping crown sheet and sloping grates, a brick arch on 
water tubes being used. The boiler shell above the 
crown sheet also slopes backward to the boiler head. 
The fire-box stays are radial, except a single row of 
sling stays, which are attached to T irons, and are 
used as the front row of crown stays. The radiai crown 
stays are alternately riveted over or set with nuts 
against the under side of the crown sheet, the crown 
sheet being faced to receive the nuts and no gasket 
used, as shown in boiler details. It may be noted in 
the horizontal seam work that some of the radial stays 
pass through the lap joints above and to right and left 
of the upper corners of the fire-box and do duty with 
the rivets of those seams. 

The frames, centers of main driving wheels, mud 
ring and many detail parts are cast steel. The front 
and back driving wheel centers are cast iron. The en- 
gine truck is of the three-point suspension type and has 
30-in. wheels. It is not greatly unlike the truck of the 
Lehigh Valley heavy passenger engines illustrated in 
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equalization and the valve gear. The latter is shown in 
plan, elevation, and sections on the inset sheet. The 
valves are piston, cast in two pieces; have three 14-in. 
snap rings on each head; are 10% in. in diameter, and 
have inside admission. Information as to how they are 
set appears with the indicator diagrams. It may be 
seen from the illustrations that rocker arms with both 
arms turned down are used, and that the motion of the 
valve is the direct motion of the eccentric. The draw- 
ings show a connecting bar from the rocker arm to a 
small fulerum bar that is bracketed to the main frame 
just back of the No. 1 pedestal jaws, and on the top 
rail of the frame. The radius of the rocker arm and 
fulerum bar is 11 in. in each instance. From the brack- 
eted fulcrum bar the motion is transmitted by a direct 
valve rod, which carries a small guide block working in 
a guide casting provided and placed as shown. The 
eccentric rods, with this arrangement, are open. 

Some indicator cards are here shown as taken from 
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Diagram No. 1. 


PRP OEEIS 6 cc.ecis's ees Full open 
CRE cosas oa.ceescsiek a 12 in. 
TRE: SRS ae erearre sy 28 
IN RI EY sn avaie's: 3 (01g. setae 93.5 
PUEDE sas cisie o eieieversrstetices 1,147 & ’ 
Back pressure......... 10 Ibs. g 
S 








Boiler Pressure 182 /bs. 





Diagram No. 2. 
DRPOUNE o4)6 50:60. 900' Full open 
CME in 5c'y's ce cieees sins 16 in. 
Syl es 2 ee eis cepa ob wee 81 
PR Ret craic ow ence sein ve 105.5 
BOAR aos pis cs: e/s'seiscare aieie 1,434 ¥& 
Back pressure..... 20 Ibs. $ 

R 





Bower Pressure 192 /bs. 





Diagram No. 3. 


UIIOUEAC: 5 5 i5iaieie w\eretare a %4 open 
CRGOTE 05s. ssccivin. cos: 0 6 ca 3 
CB A a ei ea 
GS eepapeapeea seen 66 J 
ea cia ain cases x8 are 1,070 
Back pressure..... .9 Ibs 8 
8 





Boiler Pressure 175 /bs. 





Diagram No. 4. 
DOWIE 6.0 - 6 25:5: 0010 74 Full open 
EGE a) inleipis.3 1s a5 54 9 10 in. 
BENE Re we nt sieiies ean estore 50 4 
ROME 66.5 o 2a 6 oie votala ai sveiew cream “ 
cs Oa LA RRE oneeneeie< 1.051 § 
Back pressure.........10 Ibs. g 
= 








Boiler Pressure 180 /bs. 





Diagram No. 5. 


THOTHE . .....:5:0-5.¢ Ul Open 

MOINES we sie Asoiste wow wie 7% in. 

1 OS ae 2 Nearer teense gr < 2 

SN AEs. 3. , Jon ig piers oie.sieee 5 

1 2 ok ROO eae 946 ¥ 

Back pressure.......... 6 lbs. <S 
I 








Cylinders, 20 x 28 in.; driving wheels, 67 in. diameter. 

Valves, 10% in. piston, inside admission. 

Steam lap, % in.; exhaust side, line and line. 

Valves set line and line, full gear forward; 7-32 in. blind, 
full gear backward. 


Indicator diagrams—Santa Fe Locomotive No. 526. 


engine No. 526 while working out of Raton, N. Mex., 
over a part of the road which was shown in profile in 
our issue of last week. Five of these cards are repro- 
duced, and with them will be found sufficient informa- 
tion to outline the conditions under which they were 
tuken, Remembering the diameter of the driving 














Ten-Wheel Passenger Locomotive—Class B-15 Santa Fe. 


the Railroad Gazette, Dec. 28, 1900, and it may be of 
interest to compare the drawings of the center castings 
and note the different methods of obtaining the desir- 
able result that this form of suspension gives. These 
engines have been at work for some months on very 
exacting work, and the reports agree that they are easy 
riding, very steady in taking curves, and that they hold 
the rail well when forced to high tractive effort. The 
latter result is to be expected from the relation of power 
and adhesive weight previously referred to. 

The general features of the engines are so fully illus- 
trated as to require little reference to them in detail. 
Attention is invited, however, to the cylinder and sad- 
dle castings, the frames and expansion pads, the spring 


wheels, 67 in., it may be noted from the speed and cut- 
off of the various cards that the engine was being 
worked hard when the cards were taken, and that the 
purpose was chiefly that of testing acceleration. Card 
No. 2, especially, was taken under such conditions, the 
speed being 31 miles an hour, the cut-off 16 in. and the 
indicated horse-power 1,434. In card No. 5, where the 
speed was 52 miles an hour and the cut-off 71% in., the 
back pressure is reduced to six pounds and the general 
indications are not objectionable. Cards taken while 
drifting with the throttle shut, and the reverse lever 
dropped reasonably low, showed that the maximum 
compression at 20 miles an hour did not exceed 18 Ibs. 
per square inch in the cylinders, and that this pressure 
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Piston Valve—Class B-15 Ganta Fe. 
endured for not more than an average of in. at the 


end of the stroke, the bottom line of the ca\rd showing 
that air admission was free and complete. 

These engines have no special device for relieving 
compression or admitting air to the cylinders in drifting. 
In view of the wide discussion that has been carried 
on in regard to the detrimental effects of excessive com- 
pression when piston valves are used on locomotives and 
no special provision made for drifting, this information 
is interesting. There is a simple relief valve tapped into 
the steam chamber of the saddle, at the point shown in 
the illustrations, and it serves the same purpose as the 
common relief valve on the ordinary steam chest. There 
are no excess pressure valves on the cylinder heads, and 
we are informed that experience with these engines, and 
also with some simple 21 x 30 in. consolidation freight 
engines that have piston valves, has thus far shown that 
no special equipment of the kind considered is neces- 
sary. : 

Some records of the original investigation from 
which this determination was reached have been placed 
at our disposal, and we have reproduced herewith a 
series of cards taken while the throttle was shut and 
engines having piston valves, and no special relief to 
chests, were drifting. It was established to the satis- 
faction of those interested that by dropping the lever 
to as long a cut-off as practicable, without unduly rack- 
ing the link motion at various speeds, the compression 
could be held down to a pressure that was not detri- 
mental. It was likewise found that by hooking up the 
lever to unduly short cut-off while drifting at a speed 
of approximately 30 miles an hour compression ran up 
almost as high, and the drifting diagrams were as badly 
distorted on an engine having D valves as would be the 
case where piston valves were used. As illustrating this 
condition there are here reproduced five cards that were 
taken from the low-pressure cylinder of a 15 and 25 x 
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Drifting Diagrams From a 25 x 28 in. Low- Seemmen 
Cylinder. 
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Valves, exhaust me PRE Arey Terr rrr 0 in. 
Valves, lead in full gear forward............... Line and line 
Valves, lead in full gear, backing............... 7-32 in. blind 
Boiler. 

BOMCE, THUS Obs de on ve cccedccdssecceccces Extended wagon top 
Boiler, working steaM PreSSure. ........... cece cere 200 Ibs. 
Boiler, material in barrel........... . Otis steel 
Boiler, thickness of material in barrel..............+++... 

11-16, %, 13-16 and %& in. 
Boiler, diameter of barrel, smallest ring............... 65 in. 
Seams, Kind of horizontal... ........0..ccsese Sextuple riveted 
Seams, kind of circumferential............... Double riveted 
FRSC MIIOND GE CONG GOGO ore c's coc wcdbccutacescadadcuena 9-16 in. 
THICMMONS CF CTOWE GRC eco c ccccccrccsiesececieesneas 7-16 in. 
CE ORE DENG. WH sc 65 ccc cn cwescccccdsssens Radial stays 
Wicd Gismieter, TSI is cocci ecciviecac cvnssuseceswwacees 30 in. 

Fire-Bou 

FESR TORR ccciccediscdevcccccusvecuudinuveducasts 108 in 
WING UG, WGI 6 6 coccdcinn xe cn cnadecatnesdcemeussesian 39% in. 
Fire-box, CORE POG. 6 <i cadiacnascncissndaduacaues 73 9-16 in. 
WIG GE, GORE WROR oo a a6 dice c caccsnsencdcesewaconuaeia 61 in. 
ING DGS, UGUORIAN 6 6 ov ciccescnucasncacadsacecedadens Otis steel 






































Cast Steel Guide Yoke—Class B-15 Santa Fe. 
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=S-in. compound consolidation freight engine of the z eo thickness of sheets.............. 7-16, 9-16 and % in. 
Santa Fe. The cut-off. rev ee PEL pa Mire-box, Drick Arch. ........cceccccccccsccsccccccccscecs res 
Santa Fe. Phe cut-off, revolutions per minute, and miles Fire-box, water space, width..............-.:cececerere. 
per hour are given, and these data, with the cards, make , ; Front, 4 in.; sides, 4 in.; back, 4 in. 
clear the reasoning from which it was determined to use Grate, Kind Of.....cccccccccccsccccccccccccccccceccs Rocking 
no special device for relief of compression’ in the cylin- Tubes 
ders of the new 20 x 28-in. passenger engines. Tubes, VIMO be adc ae cnkeetedaendecdecaed nuns tenia eae -281 
en aemeeed apecliivntions af : se ; Pubes, Material. ......ccccssececcees Lap welded charcoal iron 
general specifications of these engines are as fol- ‘Tubes, outside diameter...............0ceeceeeee ee cece ed IM. 
lows: Tubes JONRUN OUCH GROCER ss cacescccvesctqaddcdwtwe 14 ft. 6 in. 
GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS, Smoke-Bow. 

Description. Smoke-box, diameter outside..........-++-e+eeeeee eee 68% in. 
ne ee ER ST IESE NRE 10-wheel_passenger SO FORME died vieide cers He dtaccceqstedccecesens 6144 in. 
Ca erase ve cadadencidscsdend cade detcananuas 4 ft. 8% in. en 
SENG. GF <COMPOUNG@ Sos is ccccccccccegaccncsrydsseuan Simple 2 Other Parts. 

Kind of fuel to be used..........cccccecees Bituminous coal WERAUSE NOSMIC sod diced cc ccdcecccencesceces Single, permanent 
Welsh en GICPEVOCES S|. 0 o0c ccc sence edesnceeaseceas 125.930 Ibs. Exhaust nozzle, diameter. ............eeee cere ee eeees 54 in 
Weight on truck wheels........-..-sccccceceeees 36,270 Ibs. = Netting «2... ee eee cee ee eee eee eee eee nee en eee ees Wire 
Whelelie. Olas coc co: on) ceue Xo wewenedane ta senoean 162,200 Ibs. Netting, size of mesh.......--.-+--++eeee eee 2x 2, No. 8 wire 
Welsht tender Tonde@ cc 2.06605 cece ccecedossewes 100,000 Ibs. Stack, straight or taper............esee cece cere ee eee Taper 
: BORG, FOGEe Cs vc cccdvaseccccusedenudesacuaene 13% in. 
General Dimensions. DOROT, SINR GIIIOE oo. sc cxccwccdcecadwscdsoeesceues 17 in. 
Wheel base, ‘total, of engine. .............-0ceee 25 ft. 2 in. Stack, height above smoke-box.......+++++++eeeeee 3 ft. 10 in. 
i. a rrr eer re ‘es . 3 in. a 
Wheel base, total (engine and tender)........ . 11% in. Tender. 
Length over all, engine.......sccsscrevcceseess 37 ft. 9% in. Type—6-wheel or with swivel trucks........... Swivel trucks 
Height, center of boiler above rails............... Si.G in. ‘Tank capacity for Water. «6.6.6 iessccccccccdeneasent 5,000 gal. 
Height of stack above rails............eccecees 15 ft. 244 in. CORE CHRBIES ais oo cc cccescdawncweicidéccundddaugdencune 10 tons 
Heating surface, fire-DOX........sceeeeeeceeeeeees 185 sq. ft. Kind of matotlal in tank. < ..cccccnccccaccdcccceses Tank steel 
Heating surface, tubes... . cece ccccnscccsecncccap hee OG. FC Pitchkweds Gf tam GOGtG. «oo <ccceccsicccescee Y% and 5-16 in. 
Heating surface, Pi civdacrd ce otécd bexeenece eee 2,329 sq. ft. Type of under-frame, wood or iron............ Steel channels 
CORNERO og as doo cacoida ein dceeiecdeey sca wad saa eae "PONG C0 NEUE M sacs ccacacadsdsddecaeaaneu dda Player, cast steel 
Wihecis SD caiaaail Truck With... ......cccccceccccccceccccccscesccs Rigid bolster 
vecis and JSOUTNALS. Type of truck spring. p Double elliptic 
WVCRM, MWUIDOL oo dicecncvcccwedcceewncndancirdedcacstcee Six Diameter of truck w | ER ae ti CS eect 558) 34 in. 
POPIVGRE: CIAIIGIOR . «occ sinceccicnwicasesacucsscodeccescas 67 in. Diameter and length of axle journals..............-. 5 x 9 in. 
Drivers, winterial Of Centers. «oc dcsccvicsceies .eucacGeeeces Distance between centers of journals.................. 76 in. 

Main, cast steel; F. & B., cast iron Dianicter: Of WHEGl TE OW BRIG icc < cc. cigs ccceccsnucwenees 8% in. 
"Track wheels; Glamcte?. <<< cccccd ne secsecswcsvccevane i BMAINOtOE OF CONICE OE SEOs. «kocsis ccecscsvdccoccdenceu in. 
Journals. Grivitie S216, Stes... cc cccccccctcccsiceseccess "uli OF CPUC NOMMEOE eb acscccdddrdeaedeoswee Player cast steel 

Main 9x12 in.; F. & B., 8%x12 in. Type OF Cre UFERAOU S66 onc icccccecccadus Player cast steel 
Journals: track axle: dlse< «oc icc decncsccccedsacats 514x10 in. PGs Oe CAR bo 6 cadeddec cade ccuacebuesacces 19 ft. 9% in. 
Main crank pin, 2 =e GRAB ORES PRIN Ea 6x64 in. WRI Gi ieadsindics discascssevacasccouseaaases 9 ft. % in 

fea-=- 1G -— 2h AO AG fa IF aah pe Gh —— I Jom te nn BF nnn Dn PPG nn hn nnn 4-_---__- 
' i i | $ring N23. Lu anes 
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Spring Rigging—Class B-15 Santa Fe. 
Cylinders ac of tank, not including collar.............-...- 59% in. 
Height of tank over Collar. ........--- ec cceeeeeceeeees 71% in. 
Cylinders, diameter .......--.eeeee eee ee cece cece ee eeees 20in. ‘Type of back drawhead. .........-csccccescess Tower coupler 
Piston, StrOKe .... ce eee ec cess reece eect ener eee eece cence 28 in. With or without water SCOOp............cccccccccece Without 
Piston rod, coffin steel; diameter.............2ceeeeecees 4 in. J : 
Kind of piston rod packing.................. Jerome metallic Names of Makers of Special Equipment. 
Main rod, length center to center............-+-- 10 ft. 1% in. Sight-feed lubricators ........... cee cece eee cceeceess Nathan 
Steam ports, circumference. ........cccccccsccccccsceecd 33 in. Front and back couplers Leeds reversible, and Tower 
Steam ports, Width. ......... cess ceee cece ce ceeeceeeees 15% in. Safety valves. Three, Crosby; 3 in. 
Exhaust ports, circumference. ...... 266s ccccscsceacsewad 33 in. Sites MOMEUE sac cio acadcmas scteeedcccauneanacdiandee Leach 
Exhaust yh Width... 2.0. ee ee eee eee cece cece ee eee e 2M IM. Injectors... 22... cece eee eeeeeeeeee++-NO. 10 Simplex, Nathan 
Bridge, Width .........eece ee ee cece cece cere ee eeeeee ss 2% im. ‘Driver brake equipment............. Westinghouse American 
Valves Tender brake-beam ..........ccoccccccccccceccs Sterlingworth 
eER STs EtG WIARE ORIG os ose cacandcncedsatcaucescduacnaen Christie 
Valves, kind of... .<..... Piston; inside admiss., 101% in. diam. BEE WEIN a6. ccicdiccdas tecnndacadeate side in. Westinghouse 
Valves, Greatest travel... .cccvcdiiascccctnweVec vee of 5% in SIGGTE SEGON oie onc cnc dsncuutiwcdsceeswnasaactucrcaasans Star 
Walves, steam lap Gneidehs. «wos. ose s nese daseeniveseuces % in Piston rod and valve rod packings. .............-...++ Jerome 
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Shop Floors. 

At the December meeting of the Pacific Coast Railway 
Club one of the questions brought up for discussion was 
as to the best kind of floor for machine shops, round- 
houses, ete., the question to be considered with regard 
to cost, convenience in handling work and the convenience 
of the workmen. Mr. J. G. Camp, General Foreman of 
the Southern Pacific Machine Shop, at Sacramento, said 
that in general the material least calculated to retain 
diseased breeding germs is best, but the question of 
adaptability to the service is important. Stone, brick 
and cement have always been unsatisfactory. For a 
paint shop a cement floor will do very well, as the 
workmen are little on the floor, working mostly on staging 
or on the ear floor. In a repair shop the case is quite dif- 
ferent. A man working at a bench should have some- 
thing for his feet to hold to. 

In a machine shop the susceptibility of cement to frac- 
ture on very slight impact is an almost insuperable ob- 
jection; for it is soon full of holes, and worse than no 
floor at all. As a floor to work on, the same objections 
as stated above will apply with equal force to a machine 
shop, whether a man is working on what is technically 
called the floor or among the tools. Place a man beside a 
planer, or before a lathe, on concrete or brick, and it will 
not be long before he will be hunting for a piece of board 
to stand on. 

In my judgment, the material has not been found that, 
all things considered, can successfully supplant wood for 
the purpose under discussion. I know objections will be 
urged on account of its perishable nature, but science 
has come to the rescue in a great measure. 

It is no longer a question as to whether anything can 
be done to arrest the decomposition of the sap. Experi- 
menters have been busy in this line since 1737, with va- 
rious results, but for general purposes the process adopted 
by the Southern Pacific Company, which has been used 
more or less since 1838. is the most satisfactory, and had 
the cedar in the floor I referred to been treated by this 
process, no doubt it would have lasted much longer: at 
the same time I do not consider it a good material. A 
block-on-end pavement of some of the close-grained Aus- 
stralian wood, well laid on a concrete foundation, would 
he very durable, but expensive. 

I think the most available, and, under proper treat- 
ment, the best and most economical wood floor, would 
he one made entirely of the spruce, known in the trade 
as Oregon pine, or Puget Sound lumber. Submit both 
joists and planking to the creosote process, have the tim- 
ber originally sawed, say 8 in. x 8 in., then resawed so 
as to insure a vertical grain for the wearing surface: fill 
in all interspaces with earth, and on the top put a depth 
of 2 in. or so of fine coal dust, which is death to all fungi. 
By this method you will exclude the moist warm air, 
which in such close quarters as is usually provided under 
floors of most shops, produces and supports a slow but 
sure combustion, doing the work of destruction as ef- 
fectually as a more active fire. TI have seen floors of this 
description, with timbers not sterilized in any way, last 
longer than any T have seen with a small air space under- 
neath, and certainly they must be far superior in a san- 
itary point of view. 

Bituminous rock, laid on a concrete foundation, hard 
enough to overcome its tendency to flow under heat or 
pressure, but not so hard as to destroy its elasticity, 
would make a good roundhouse floor. and would also 
answer for a machine shop floor so far as durability is 
concerned, and would surely meet all the requirements 
as to sanitary conditions, and, in the end, those of econ- 
omy, cost, construction and maintenance. 

Mr. W. C. Fitch, Master Car Painter at Sacramento. 
says: At the risk of being opposed and criticised, I am 
going to give my decided preference for a wooden floor 
properly constructed, with good ventilation under it at 
least 2 ft. between the floor and ground, with plenty of 
outside ventilation leading under the floor. Concrete is 
entirely unfit for a floor for workmen to be constantly 
employed upon. It is cold and hard, very severe to feet 
and limb, and conducive to rheumatism and kindred dis- 
eases, 

Mr. ©, A. Phipp, Foreman of car shops at Sacramento, 
says: I favor a wood floor: tongued and grooved plank. 
to be sawed vertical grain. For this section, Puget 
Sound fir or Southern pine will make an excellent floor. 
The floor should be laid on wood floor joists or iron gird- 
ers. Proper space and ventilation should be given under 
the floor to prevent the accumulation of moisture and 
also improve the sanitary condition of the shop. For a 
roundhouse floor, I would favor wood blocks properly 
laid on a good foundation, In this State, redwood plank, 
laid on a good foundation of dirt or sand, will make a 
good foundation for the blocks. Tf these blocks are 
manufactured out of Puget Sound fir lumber (the butt 
cuts of the tree make the best blocks), and laid in a 
tar and asphalt mixture, the floor will last for years. 
It should be laid crowning about 1% in. between pits to 
allow the water to drain off in the pits. The bottom and 
sides of the pits should be laid with brick or stone and 
cement, with proper drainage. While other kinds of 
floors may be laid for a less first cost, I think this block 
floor, or pavement, has proven to be the best, and can 
be kept up at a less cost than any other kind of floor. 

For a car repair or erecting shop, if for passenger car 
work, I would say a wood floor, such as described for 
machine shops, will give the best satisfaction. Cars can 
be straightened and heavy work done on this kind of a 
floor without seriously damaging the floor. 

For freight work, a dirt or decomposed granite floor 
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serves the purpose, and is satisfactory in all respects. A 
little black earth oil sprinkled over the granite improves 
the surface. This is usually called an “oil floor.” S. P. 
Car Shop No. 5 at Sacramento, one of the largest freight 
car repair shops in the country, has a granite floor, 
minus a roof. With the latter covering we would have 
a first-class shop. For store rooms, sheds and many 
other railroad buildings, a decomposed granite floor is 
the cheapest and best, all points considered. 

For a coach paint shop, I favor a cement floor. It is 
the easiest to keep clean and most economical to main- 
tain. A coach paint shop should be used exclusively 
for painting, varnishing and car trimming. If heavy 
truck and platform work is carried on the cement floor 
soon gets damaged. It is not at all suitable for heavy 
work. 


Train Delays. 


In our issues of Nov. 23 and 30, 1900, appeared ab- 
stracts from the report of a committee of the Pacific 
Coast Railway Club, presented at the October meeting, 
on the subject of “Train Delays, Their Causes, Cost, Re- 
sponsibility for, and Suggested Remedies.” We now 
give a few paragraphs from the discussion at the De- 
cember meeting. 

Mr. J. McKay (Engineman, S. P. Co.).—The report 
reads as follows: “It may be safely stated that 90 per 
cent. of the hot pins are caused by the oil feeding out 
of the oil cup within a short time after being filled; no 
attention is given to it until it is smoking, then it is too 
late.’ What sort of data or experience did the com- 
mittee rely on to guide them to such a declaration? The 
statement quoted is quite the reverse of my observation 
and experience, covering a period of nearly 25 years in 
engine service. I would like to know where the engineers 
are, who are so careless that nine-tenths of all the hot 
pins they have are caused by oil cups feeding out in an 
unreasonably short time after being filled. I would like 
to ask the committee, also, if any certain percentage of 
hot pins is traceable to poorly-fitted brasses; to pounding 
brasses; to feeders that become stuck; tops that are lost 
off of, or out of, oil cups; too much keying; flying dirt. 
grit, ete.? 

Mr. C. T. Noyes.—While the various causes of train 
delays were pretty well brought out, one or two come to 
my mind that I think were not mentioned. One of them, 
a prolific cause of delay, is bad water. You know, 
that on some divisions where they have to use bad water 
in the boilers of their locomotives, about all the engine 
failures are laid to its use. Another cause of a large 
number of engine failures was not referred to by the 
committee, which is the primary cause of many failures 
that the engineer, fireman or inspector has to suffer for. 
These failures are the result of the inferior material and 
careless workmanship put into the locomotive when it is 
built. Referring to that portion of the paper on over- 
loaded trains, which is a severe criticism on a certain 
metbed of tonnage rating, I would like to say that, as far 
as my knowledge of the method goes, and I have a pretty 
fair understanding of it, there is not one word in the 
nature of an order or otherwise, that requires a Suner- 
intendent or Yardmaster to overload a train at any time. 
All that is expected, as I understand it, is that all con- 
cerned will do their best to take such a load as they 
can haul over the division on schedule time, and at the 
same time keep in view the best possible efficiency. No 
one is expected to blockade the track with trains, impede 
traffic, overload the locomotive to the break-down point. 
oblige the men to work double time, or any of the numer- 
ous evils ascribed to tonnage rating. The thought occurs 
to me that if I were an official operating the trains on 
any division, and got things mixed up as indicated in 
the paper, it would imply that I was not equal to the 
situation. 

Mr. W. S. Palmer.—We should more closely regulate 
the service to the means at our command. Trains 
should be classified and loaded accordingly. Tonnage 
rating should be carefully established for the varying 
conditions of each class. In passenger service a few 
rules should invariably be followed. Limited high-speed 
trains should have a large margin of extra power. The 
number of cars in such trains, for given power, when 
once established, should never be exceeded. Light but 
fast locals should diminish to the utmost the stops of 
heavy through trains hauling line cars. Such through 
trains should never be loaded over 80 per cent. of the 
capacity of the engines available. In freight service 
every effort should be made to reduce the number of 
“manifest” or “limited” trains. Careful classification 
of freight that may be carried on such trains would seem 
advisable. Such trains should be run at a maximum 
speed of 30 miles per hour with a load carefully graded 
to correspond and “limited” to the utmost extent. If 
“manifest” trains must fill out at important junctions 
ample time should be allotted in the schedule. “Through” 
freights should be run, handling important loads, doing 
no way work, and making good time, maximum 20 miles 
per hour—load to correspond. These trains would be 
the equivalent of the “through” passenger trains, and 
would relieve the “limited” freights of much of their 
excessive burden. ‘Tonnage’ freights running at slow 
speed should carry the bulk of the business—these to be 
loaded to full engine rating. Such trains should make 
few stops. “Way” freights gathering tonnage for the 
others, working over short distances only, would com- 
plete the regular service. Extras might be run in either 
the “through” or “tonnage” class, 


In all cases ample time at originating terminals should 
be allowed, even if higher speed must be used en route. 
An initial delay is usually fatal. This is also true of 
passenger trains. Ten minutes sacrificed to load bag- 
gage, mail, express, cut in an extra car, etc., can be 
ordinarily “made up” by extra speed at some favorable 
point, if train is ‘fon time”’—if late, meets come wrong, 
other trains are held, more orders given, resulting in ir- 
ritation and delay. 

Summing up: We should make a reasonable schedule, 
earefully classify our train service, run sufficient trains 
to overburden none, rigidly adhere to restrictions in load 
and stops in limited service, make organization of oper- 
ating divisions such that the personal equation of the 
officials may count, and, lastly, relieve some of the strain 
on the men handling trains (despatchers, engineers and 
conductors), to the end that they may not chafe under 
continued spurring to accomplish seeming impossibilities. 
Under such conditions train delays will be reduced to a 
minimum, 








Electric Drive in Shops. 


At the Nov. 15 meeting of the Franklin Institute the 
Electric Distribution of Power in Workshops was dis- 
cussed. A few extracts from the discussion follow: 

Prof. F. B. Crocker (Columbia University ).—The elec- 
trie driving of tools and machines must possess important 
advantages in order to achieve such rapid and general 
success in its very short career. Some of the points of 
advantage that it possesses may be summed up under the 
following heads: 

(1) Saving in Power.—This is generally the first point 
to be considered, but is by no means the most important, 
as cost of power in most factories and mills is only 1 to 
8 per cent. of the total expenses, the cost of labor being 
usually many times greater. 

(2) Cost of Buildings.—Since heavy overhead shafting 
is not required for electric driving, the buildings may 
be made much lighter and cheaper in construction. 

(4) Arrangement of Machinery.—The use of electric 
motors enables the machinery to be placed in almost any 
desired position. 

(5) Clear Head Room.—The elimination of overhead 
belting and shafting by the use of motors gives a clear 
head room, which enables overhead cranes to be used 
freely, and also avoids the great obstruction to light and 
air, which is a serious objection to the old-fashioned 
methods. 

(10) Shut-Downs Less Frequent and Less Serious.— 
An accident in an electrically-driven plant usuallv has a 
local effect only, simply shutting down one or a few 
machines. 

(11) Speed Control.—The variation of speed that is 
possible with electric driving, and the convenience as well 
as range of control, are very great advantages with most 
kinds of machinery. The operator can drive the tool to 
its limit of capacity, and can on the other hand instantly 
relieve it of strain, if he finds it necessary. 

(12) Increase of Output.—Owing to the many ad- 
vantages named above, but especially on account of clear 
head room for overhead crane service, and convenience 
of speed control, it is found that the output of manufactur- 
ing establishments is materially increased in most cases 
by the use of electric driving. It is often found that this 
gain actually amounts to 20 or 30 per cent., or even 
more, with the same floor space, machinery and number 
of workmen. 

Mr. Samuel M. Vauclain (Baldwin Locomotive Works) 
—Many difficulties were encountered [in the introduction 
of electric drive], but in the end all were satisfactorily 
overcome, and the speaker was now prepared to place on 
record his cordial indorsement of the modern method, on 
the score of its many and great advantages. 

The speaker favored belt connections for tools in which 
there was considerable jar, on account of the elasticity of 
the method. He pointed out also that machine tools as at 
present built were not adapted for motors, and in so 
adapting them he would not alter the structure of the tool 
so that motor and tool would be one unit, but would 
provide room so that any motor from the market could be 
applied as an extra device. 

He dwelt at some length upon the important economies 
in the saving of floor space and in operating expenses 
which had been realized in the Baldwin works by the in- 
troduction of the electric driving system, in testimony of 
which he made the statement that “if we should abandon 
electric driving, our manufactured product would now 
cost us from 20 per cent. to 25 per cent. more for labor ;” 
and again, “were it not for electric driving, the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works would have to cover 40 per cent. more 
floor space than they now do, to maintain their present 
output.” 

Mr. Vauclain said, in conclusion, that while the ques- 
tion of the saving in power which the adoption of electric 
motors permitted was of importance, it was by no means 
the deciding factor, and that he would put in electric driv- 
ing systems not only if they saved no power, but even if 
they required several times the power of a shaft and belt- 
ing system to operate them. 

Mr. W. ©. L. Elgin—The motors made by the leading 
manufacturers to-day are very much improved, from 4 
mechanical standpoint, from those with which Mr. 
Vauclain had so much trouble ten years ago. This is well 
borne out by the fact that in the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works one and one-third men take care of all their 
motors to-day, and, as they have motors of a number of 
manufacturers, it is now fair to assume that electric 
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motors require less attention than any other form of 
motor. And, although it is true that the motor has been 
materially improved, the auxiliaries used in connection 
with the motor have not advanced with the same progress. 
The flimsy construction of the switches, starting boxes 
and the cutouts, which are in many cases installed to-day, 
are invariably the cause of many interruptions of service 
for which the motor is in no way responsible. The ar- 
rangement of the wiring is a matter which should be 
given more careful attention. With the increase of the 
size of the individual motors which are now being used, 
much more satisfactory service could be obtained by the 
use of a circuit-breaker instead of a fuse. All the auxil- 
iaries necessary for the operation of the motor should be 
arranged in a compact form and enclosed firmly in an 
iron box, the operation of starting and stopping the motor 
being controlled by a single lever. The increased cost of 
substantial equipment will be balanced by improved serv- 
ice and reduced cost of maintenance. I feel that this 
part of the plant has been the one which has been the 
most neglected, but which is equally as important as good 
electrical and mechanical design of the motors. 

Mr. Carl Hering—I will limit myself to a few words 
concerning the use of the multiphase induction motor for 
such work. The induction motor has no commutator, 
brushes, brush holders, ete., and therefore there is no 
sparking; it is extremely simple in construction, is not 
liable to get out of order, and requires no attention except 
oiling. It is easily started with full load, the larger ones 
requiring for this purpose some simple slide rings, at 
which, however, there is no commutation and therefore 
no sparking. It runs at nearly constant speed, and can 
stand considerable overload. It appears to be an im- 
portant step toward the ideal motor for use in workshops 
where it is often put in out-of-the-way places and is 
taken care of by men who are as a rule not electricians. 
In a few cases its constant speed is an objection, as for 
crane work for instance, there being as yet no satis- 
factory method in use for varying its speed without im- 
pairing the efficiency; but such cases are the exception, 
and the induction motor is in that respect like a line of 
shafting, which also runs at constant speed, or is sup- 
posed to do so. 

The ideal workshop system would be to have a motor 
for each tool or machine, but this is expensive on account 
of the cost of the motors and of their attendance and re- 
pairs. The induction motor goes a step farther toward 
this ideal than the continuous current motor, as it seems 
to be smaller, lighter, simpler and cheaper, for the same 
output and speed, than its rival. 

While in Europe this summer I noticed the great prog- 
ress that has been made there in the introduction of this 
type of motor. The largest electrical factory in Germany, 
and perhaps in the world, is equipped entirely with them, 
and mostly with a motor for each machine or tool. Even 
the rolling mills of that factory are driven with induction 
motors. Moreover, the three-phase system as distin- 
guished from the two-phase, is used almost entirely there, 
especially in Germany and Switzerland. A single textile 
factory in Switzerland has 500 such motors. Even some 
railroads in Switzerland are operated with them. 

Mr. Dunn—Contrary to Mr. Hering’s view, I consider 
that so far for factory distribution the direct current 
motor possesses many advantages over the alternating. 
For instance, one of the principal requirements of ma- 
chine shop work is adjustability of speed; in fact, it is to 
the facility with which electrical motors permit this ad- 
justment that many of the enormous savings we have 
been discussing are due. It is also a fact that this, in 
particular, has not yet been accomplished by induction 
motors. 

Again, the starting torques of induction motors are 
much less than those of direct current machines, and in 
such service as crane work and similar kinds of duty, very 
large starting torques are requisite. Ordinary constant 
speed induction motors of the kinds built in this country 
do not develop, at starting, more than from 114 to 2.2 
their normal running torque, whereas direct current 
motors will easily develop in starting from four to six 
times their normal running torque. Of this point cor- 
roboration may be seen in most recent practice. Plants 
which have installed alternating current distributions 
have been obliged also to install alongside of them direct 
current distributions for the proper handling of cranes 
and similar machinery. 

The induction motor requires enormous starting cur- 
rents. I know of a case where the disturbance to the 
system from this cause is so great that an annunciator has 
been put in the engine room with communication to and 
from each of the motors, so that only one motor may be 
started at a time on receipt of an answering signal and 
that the attendant in the engine room may be advised to 
“stand by.” Direct current motors do not take abnormal 
currents in starting, nor are they affected by wide or 
sudden variations in voltage. 








Lackawanna Signal Rules. 





The new code of instructions governing the use of in- 
i+rlocking and automatic block signals, which has recently 
een issued by the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
mtains eight pages of illustrations showing the differ- 
it indications of the various signals. These cuts are 
vinted in four colors, red being the color used on the 
‘ace of signal blades, except those of distant signals, and 
as the night color for indicating “stop”; yellow for the 
face of distant signal blades and the night color for cau- 
tion; and green the night color for go-ahead in all sig- 
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nals. Where there are two semaphore arms on a single 
post (for diverging routes) the lamp of the lower signal 
is obscured when the arm is in the horizontal position, 
and black is used in the drawing to show this indication. 

The general rules for enginemen and trainmen fill only 
2% pages. Arms are not put on semaphore signals until 
they are put in service, and the same practice is followed 
in the case of disk signals. When a block signal is out 
of order, the letter C, indicating caution, will be dis- 
played in place of the number of the signal, and where 
this letter is displayed enginemen are not required to 
make a detailed report of delays. A train finding an 
automatie block signal against it must wait one minute 
before proceeding under control to the next home signal, 
though when the letter C is displayed the stop is not 
required. The requisites and adjuncts of the Standard 
Code are printed in the book. 





A New Electric Line Between Camden and Trenton, N. J. 





The Camden & Trenton Railway Co. has opened an 
electric line affording direct connection between ‘the 
two cities of Philadelphia and Trenton, N. J. The line 
is about 30 miles long and runs from the Market Street 
Ferry, in Camden, opposite Philadelphia, northeast 
through the territory bordering on the New Jersey side 
of the Delaware River, to a connection with the street 
railroad line of Trenton. The cars of the company are 
to run down to the ferry in Camden over the tracks of 
the Camden & Suburban. The complete run, including 
trackage at both ends, is 35 miles. Following are cen- 
ters tapped along the line, with the distances from 
Market Street Ferry, population and fares between 





points : 
Fares between 
Miles Population. points. 

Camden 76,000 aa 
Palmyra .. 3,100 aa 
Riverton .. ° 1,800 10c. 
FIVGPSIGE: occ ccccwecses 12 3,000 5e. 
De@laned 2... cccccscces 12% wa 
NEE og docitneenccuacs 15 2,500 5e. 
Edwewater Park...... 16 450 “a 
BOeMngtey .ccecss cocice 1814 11,000 5e. 
BIGECMES - oc cc cvccewaves 24 1,950 5e. 
Wieldsborod. «20.0 cccccee 2814 600 ia 
Bordentown ........... 30 5,500 5e. 
White Horse... ....0.20 33 100 aa 
Jy TO EE eer 35 5,000 10e. 

35 181,900 45c. 


At Burlington the road connects with the line of the 
Burlington & Mt. Holly Traction Co., which runs south 
7.15 miles to Mt. Holly. The line also runs close to 
the ferry at Burlington for Bristol across the Delaware, 
where connection may be made with the Newtown Elec- 
tric Street Ry. for Newtown, some 10 miles north of 
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Amboy line of the Pennsylvania, is a matter for the 
future to determine. 

The Camden & Trenton Railway has two power-houses 
of brick and steel, one being at Riverside, N. J., in which 
is installed two 250-k.w. Westinghouse direct-connected 
generators, that are connected to two 350-h.p. compound 
condensing slow-speed Green engines. The engines were 
made by the Providence Engineering Works, Prov- 
idence, R. I. Steam is supplied by two 250-h.p. 
and one 175-h.p. water-tube boilers, made by 
the National Water Tube Boiler Co. The other 
powerhouse is located at Bordentown, and has a 200-k.w. 
Westinghouse generator, a 350-h.p. belted engine, and a 
300-h.p. water tube boiler. The power is generated at 
600 volts at the powerhouse and is transmitted a dis- 
tance of eight miles each way from the powerhouse. It 
will be possible to maintain a voltage of over 500 at any 
point along the line. 

There are in operation two single truck cars 18 
ft. bodies, equipped with two 30-h.p. Westinghouse 
motors; also three double-truck duplex cars equipped 
with two 50-h.p. Westinghouse motors. There are being 
delivered eight double-truck cars, 42 ft. bodies, steam 
coach type, equipped with two 50-h.p. Westinghouse 
motors. These cars were made by the St. Louis Car Co. 
and are very elaborate in design and finish. Each car has 
a smoking compartment in one end, partitioned off from 
the body of the car by a glass partition. The interior 
finish is in mahogany. ‘There are reversible cross seats, 
upholstered in frieze plush. 


Railway Signaling Club. 





The January meeting of this club was held at Chicago 
on Tuesday of last week. The principal discussion was 
on the paper on derailing switches, by Mr. Elliott, which 
was given in the Railroad Gazette on Jan. 11. 

Nearly all of the speakers were strongly in favor of 
using derails, and thought that the Hastern men, who 
at the St. Louis meeting and elsewhere have claimed 
that with good discipline derailers would be unnecessary, 
ought to be asked to show their records. To convince 
members that derails are unnecessary evidence should 
be given that collisions do not occur where they are not 
used. Besides hearing the opinions of members present 
the meeting listened to letters from Mr. F. G. Ewald, 
Mr. A. H. Rudd and Mr. J. I. Vernon. The first two 
favor derails. Mr. Rudd, on the Lackawanna, is put- 
ting them in at all grade crossings, using them on both 
tracks both sides of the crossing, dwarf signals being 
provided for reverse movements on double-track lines. 
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The New Line of the Camden & Trenton (Electric) Ry. 


Bristol. Without including the business originating at 
Philadelphia, the company estimates a population of 
200,000 directly tributary to the road. 

The Camden & Trenton owns the entire capital stock 
of the Cinnaminson Electric Light, Power & Heating 
Co., which lights the towns of Beverly, Delanco, River- 
side, Riverton and Palmyra. It also owns 85 per cent. 
of the capital stock of the Bordentown Electric Light 
& Motor Co., which supplies light to Bordentown and 
vicinity. The franchises for the railroad were granted 
to the Monmouth Traction Co., which was incorporated 
March 14, 1893, and was operating five miles of road 
at the Trenton end when the name was changed to the 
present title in October, 1899. The authorized capital 
stock is $1,000,000, all outstanding. The company has 
authorized $750,000 first mortgage 5 per cent. gold bonds 
which are being issued at the rate of $20,000 per mile 
of completed road. ‘These are a first mortgage on the 
entire property and franchises of the company, and also 
on the capital stock which the railroad owns in the two 
electric light companies. 

The company expresses its belief that at ‘no distant day 
there will be a consolidation with the Camden and Tren- 
ton street railroad companies and that the Camden & 
Trenton will form a link in a through electric line be- 
tween Philadelphia and New York. The earning capac- 
ity of the 30 miles now about ready for operation is esti- 
mated by the company at over $180,000 per annum, or 
above $200,000, including the gross earnings of its share 
of the two electric light companies. Estimating operat- 
ing expenses at 55 per cent., and with $37,500 fixed 
charges, the company puts the surplus at $54,000, or 
more than 5 per cent. on the capital stock. 

Three lines of steam road make direct connection be- 
tween Philadelphia and Trenton. The Pennsylvania 
main line and the Philadelphia & Reading on the Penn- 
sylvania side of the Delaware, and the Camden & Amboy 
line of the Pennsylvania, which runs directly through 
the territory of the new electric road from Camden to 
Bordentown, whence a branch line continues the paral- 
leling to Trenton. The effect of the electric lines upon 
these steam lines, and particularly upon the Camden & 


He cited a recent collision of passenger trains at Perth 
Amboy, N. J., which would have been prevented if a 
derail had been in use. Mr. Vernon (N. Y., N. H. & H.) 
believes derails unnecessary in main lines, except at 
drawbridges. He would use them, however, in side 
tracks leading to a main track. The question, he holds, 
is entirely one of discipline; with competent enginemen 
the derail is little needed. 

Mr. Hovey (Taylor Signal Co.), being asked his opin- 
ion, said he deemed derails an important safeguard. It 
is hard to discipline enginemen to stop for signals, and 
if they did not know that derails were in the track, they 
would become still more careless. 

Following Mr. Hovey’s remarks there was some dis- 
cussion as to the use of derails on high and narrow em- 
bankments; whether guard rails should be provided in 
such cases to keep a train in line. Most of the speakers 
who use guard rails lay them for about 90 ft. to 120 
ft., the derail being 500 ft. from the crossing. Opinions 
as to the best length for a guard rail were, of course, 
vague, for the speed of the train is a main element in 
this question, and on this the signalman had little or 
nothing to say. Instances were given of trains running 
off derailing switches and over the crossing some dis- 
tance before they could be stopped. One member advo- 
cated the omission of the guard rail. If an engineman 
runs off, let him have a good, strong lesson, so that he 
will look out for that derail thereafter. 

It was stated that in the 141 accidents tabulated in 
Mr. Elliott’s paper only one person was killed. 

Mr. Denny (C. & N. W.), who came in after the dis- 
cussion was finished, said, in reply to a question, that 
discipline is the main thing; if enginemen are trained to 
obey the signals the derail is unnecessary. 

The discussion on derails having brought up the ques- 
tion of broken red glasses inquiry was made concerning 
the kinds of glass used by members. The Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul has Roundell’s red glass in all its 
signals. These glasses are not easily broken. The 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis runs no risk 
of false signals by the breaking of a red glass, as only 
green glass will give a go-ahead signal at night. For dis- 
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tant signals this road uses yellow glass. Most of the 
yellow jenses are procured from the Corning Glass Com- 
pany. The enginemen like the new colors, and there 
has been no misunderstanding of signals. 

The question of the most suitable material for battery 
jars being brought up, Mr. Hovey spoke in favor of 
the use of glass jars for gravity batteries and porcelain 
for potash batteries. For the former glass is necessary 
to enable the attendant to see the solution. With potash 
batteries the stronger porcelain should be used because 
the failure of a jar is more dangerous; escaping liquid is 
liable to burn the attendant. 

Inquiry being made concerning the Miller block signal 
a member described the installation on the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois. In this system a white and a red in- 
candescent electric lamp are provided in the cab of the 
locomotive, and the electric current to light these lamps 
is automatically controlled by a relay, which is opened 
and closed by a track circuit which is led from the 
rails into the cab through the wheels of the engine or 
tender. When the white light burns it indicates a clear 
track ahead for two block sections; when the red light 
burns it indicates that the second block section ahead is 
occupied by a train, About four miles of road is 
equipped for working this signal. There are no fixed 
signals at the side of the road. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad’s Spring Plant at Altoona. 


A number of years ago the Pennsylvania Railroad be- 
gan to make the elliptic springs used on its cars and 
locomotives. The plant was small, and to a certain ex- 
tent experimental, but the success of its operation and 


-the quality of the springs made was so satisfactory that 


it has been continued and enlarged, and is now one of 
the permanent departments of the shops. Before the 
organization of this shop, the officers of the motive 
power department made a careful study of the action of 
springs, and had a series of tests made at the Water- 
town arsenal with a view to establishing the accuracy 
of the Reuleaux formula. This done, it remained to 
























Fig. 10.—Hydraulic Band Press. 


specify the quality of steel to be used, and the calculated 
properties of any spring could be realized in manufac- 
ture. 

As spring-making on a large seale is not a wide- 
spread industry, and as most of the large manufactur- 
ers are using machinery of their own design, that is not 
on the market, it became necessary to build special 
machinery. Through courtesy of the officers in charge, 
we now give engravings of the several machines that 
are in use, together with a description of their operation. 
No helieal springs are made in the plant, the work being 
confined to making and repairing elliptic springs for 
passenger cars and locomotives on the lines east of Pitts- 
burgh. <A few springs are sent West. 

The plant is in a one-room wing of the blacksmith 
shop. All work, from the shearing of the plates to the 
banding and testing of the springs, is done there. The 
first machine used is a heavy combination shear and 
punch, by which the plates are cut to the proper length. 
This machine was designed and built at Altoona, and 
will be described later. After the plates have been cut 
to length they are placed in one side of a double-sided 
oil furnace, where they are first heated at the center. 
They are then taken to a nibbing machine. The nib 
consists of a small projection upon one side of the plate, 
at the center of its length and breadth, with a corre- 
sponding depression on the other side, by means of 
which the consecutive plates of a spring are held in their 
proper relative positions and prevented from slipping 
over each other. 

From the nibbing machine the plates are carried back 
to the furnace, and are heated at the ends. They are 
then returned to the same machine, and are tapered at 
the ends. 
edges and then drawing the ends out again to the full 
width of the plate. This drawing slightly increases the 
length of the plates. While they are still hot, they are 
eut to the proper length by a shear on the nibbing ma- 


The tapering is done by first upsetting on the: 
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chine, using the nib for the point of measurement. One 
end of the plate is allowed to cool before the other is 
heated. 

When the plates have been so treated they are ready 
for shaping to the proper camber. For this purpose, 
they are again heated, this time throughout their whole 
length, and rolled to the proper camber in the cambering 
machine. A template is used for the shaping of the 
master leaf only, which is then used as the template for 
the forming of the next leaf; a process that is repeated 
for each successive leaf. 

As soon as the leaves are rolled to shape, and while 
they are still red hot, they are dropped into a tank of 
oil for hardening. In one end of a large heating fur- 
nace there is a space separated from the main heating 
chamber by a brick bridge wall, which is kept at a uni- 
form temperature, and in which the plates are placed 
for an annealing heat. The temper obtained in the oil 
bath is here drawn. When the temper has been drawn 
the leaves are fitted over each other, and each spring 
is built up separately. The tempering and annealing 
of the plates naturally warp them slightly, so that some 
straightening is required for each one. This is done by 
a few blows of a hammer delivered either directly upon 
the plate or through a flatter, using a heavy surface 
plate as an anvil. The spring is now ready for banding. 

The bands are turned and welded by hand, and are 
then heated and slipped over the spring, the plates of 
which are clamped in position. The bands are tightened 
and shaped to the spring by a hydraulic press, having 
two plungers which are brought to bear against one 
side and the bottom of the band, squeezing it against the 
leaves and conforming it to their sectional contour. The 
cooling of the band tightens it in position by the natural 
shrinkage, and the spring is then ready for the testing 
machine. Each spring is tested under the load that it 
is intended to carry, and a record made of its deflection. 
If this deflection falls within the prescribed limits of 
variation, the spring is passed, and, after being painted, 
is sent to storage. The painting is done by a spraying 
machine. 

In the making of each class of spring there is a certain 
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ameter of the driving pinion is 8 in. and that of the 
gear 54 in., with a common face of 6 in. 

All heating is done in oil furnaces built upon the same 
general plan, but varied in detail to meet the require- 
ments of the special work that is to be done. The fur- 
naces in which the heating for nibbing and rolling the 
taper on the ends of the leaves is done is double, with 
access to the interior from each side. The one in which 
the leaves are heated prior to cambering and tempering 
is larger than the others, and has a bridge wall built 
across it at some distance from one end, and arranged 
so that heat enough will cross over to draw the tem- 
per on the leaves after they have been hardened. The 
Walton Rees oil burners, shown in Fig. 2, are used. 
These burners were invented in the department. Oil is 
led into them under a pressure of about 6 Ibs. per 
square inch, through a \%-in. pipe, having an ordinary 
right-angled elbow on the inner end. The oil, issuing 
from the pipe, strikes against the ball A by which it is 
broken up into a spray and is then caught by the blast 
and carried into the furnace. The blast is furnished by 
an ordinary fan, the pressure being 6 ounces. ‘The ball 
A is held by two wedge-shaped arms B, and set at right 
angles to them are two of a similar shape for carrying the 
bell-shaped nozzle C, by which the oil is thrown into the 
furnace in the form of an annular jet. The burner is 
set just inside the casing of the furnace and well back 
from the working face of the brickwork, as shown in 


Fig. 3. From the mouth of the burner the brickwork is | 


cut out in a flare so as not to interfere in any way with 
the effective spraying of the oil. The metal of the 
burner is so well shielded from the heated surfaces of 
the brick that it is protected against melting. 

The double-sided open furnaces, for heating the leaves, 
have no doors and the area over which the metal is 


subjected to the action of the flame is quite limited, | 


since but a small portion of the plate is to be heated at 
any one time. The other furnaces have doors, and have 
the interior so constructed and the burner so located 
that the natural course of the flame is from the burner, 


around the fire-box, close to the wall, and out at the?! 


vent. This is shown in the sectional plan of the heating 
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Fig. 11.—Hydraulic Band-Stripping Press. 


amount of extra work to be done on the master leaf. It 

is either the slotting of the end to permit the passage of 

the hanger; the welding on of pads for holding hanger 

keys in place, or the bending cf the ends for the joining 

of the two sections of the elliptic. ‘he first item of this 

work is done on the combined punching and shearing 

machine, already alluded to; the others are done by 

hand by the blacksmith, no attempt having been made 

to use a machine for curving the ends, as in the case of 

the regular makers, where the output is much larger 

than at Altoona. As in the other shops and depart- 

ments at Altoona and elsewhere on the Pennsylvania, 

all is piece work, and is subjected to a rigid inspection. 
The process of making elliptic and semi-elliptic springs 

will thus seem in outline to be a very simple one, but 

skilled workmen must be employed to meet the require- 

ments, and special machinery is needed that the cost 

may be kept down. The machinery and tools in use in 

the plant consist of: 

combined punch and shears. 

combined nibbing, rolling and shearing machines. 

oil furnaces for heating plates and bands. 

machines for spring forming or cambering. 

iron tanks for tempering fluids. 

tables for spring fitters. 

hydraulic spring banding machine. 

hydraulic spring testing machine. 

hydraulic spring stripping machine. 

air hoist for finished work. 

air paint-spraying machine. 

The first of these machines, the combined punch and 

shears, is very powerful, and is shown in front eleva- 

tion in Fig. 1. The frame of the machine, it may be seen, 

is formed of two castings bolted together, below the gap 

for the center driving gear, by three 114-in. bolts on 

each side. The eccentric shaft is 9% in. diam., with 

pins on the ends, for moving the cutter heads, 6% in. 

diam., set 1% in. eccentric, whereby a motion of 3 in. is 

imparted to the heads. The gaps of the machine are 

quite small, because only narrow material is to be cut 

or punched, and a great depth is not needed. The di- 
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furnace, Fig. 3. The combined jet of oil and air issues 
from the burner at A and follows along the walls B and 
C until it strikes the pocket D in the front wall near 
the door. There it is turned in toward the center, thus 
creating a swirl over the whole area of the fire-box, 
and, at the same time, protecting the door from the 
escape of the flame. 

The front door is of the ordinary sliding type, with a 
counter-balanced lever for raising and lowering. On 
the side opposite the burner there are two holes 2% in. 
wide by 4 in. high for porter bars, and these holes are 
also so set that the flame sweeps across their front 
face, with little or no tendency to escape. The brick 
lining is 9 in. thick with well rounded corners, and the 
whole is held in position by a metal casing strengthened 
by buck-stays that are made of old steel rails and tied 
together with °4-in. bolts. Fig. 4 is a front elevation 
showing the arrangement of the door and the blast pipe 
E. Fig. 5 is a side elevation in which is shown the lo- 
cation of the holes for the porter bars, the arch of the 
roof, the slope of the floor and the position of the slag 
holes. 

The nibbing, rolling and shearing machine is shown 
in front and end elevations in Fig. 6. It really includes 
three distinct machines, the main shaft of which is car- 
ried on four standards. At the extreme left is the nib- 
bing device. The shaft runs continuously ‘at a speed 
of sixty revolutions per minute, and at this point is 
carried by the boxes F and G. The nibbing punch H is 
held by a screw cap to the head I, which has an open 
jaw on the front face, in which the eccentric on the 
shaft turns. When not in use the head is held to the 
extreme upward position of its travel by a spring K act- 
ing against the underside of a nut on a stud screwe 
into the head. The shaft is thus free to revolve, and 
the eccentric is clear of any contact with the metal of 
the jaws, so that there can be no wear. When a plate 
has been heated and the end placed against the stop L, 
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Fig. 7.—Row for Tapering Spring Leaves. Fig. 4. 
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Fig. 6.—Nibbing, Rolling and Shearing Alacnine. 
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the operator presses down upon the treadle M, thus, 
through the combination of levers shown in the end ele- 
vation, pushing the contact plate N beneath the eccen- 
tric, which then drives the nibbing punch downward. 

The rolls for tapering the ends of the leaves are to 
the right of the machine, They consist of two rolls, each 
10 in. in diameter. To one side of each of these rolls 
a cam is fastened, which has a thickness of % in., and 
comes down on the sides of the rolls to within 2 in. of 
the center; this is shown in Fig. 7. At the right hand 
ends of the rolls two eccentric grooves are cut, the 
shapes of which are also shown in Fig. 7. The grooves 
are used to upset the end of the leaf so that when rolled 
on the flat it will be drawn out to the normal width 
of the plate. The dimensions of the grooves are such 
that one or the other will cover the whole range of work. 

The operation is simple. ‘The rolls revolve so as to 
deliver material toward the operator, who stands ‘n 
front of the machine. Receiving a leaf with a heated 
end from the furnace, it is first thrust edgewise between 
the rolls in the eccentric grooves, until it is caught and 
thrown out. As this is done the approaching surfaces 
catch it and upset it. The leaf is then placed between 
the rolls and given the flat taper at the end. It may 
be noticed that the cam is placed upon the upper roll 
only. The fate of the leaf that rests against the lower 
roll is, therefore, left straight. The shearing cutter is 
driven by an eccentric working in an open jaw as in the 
case of the nibbing machine, but without the sliding 
contact plate by which it can be stopped and started. 
The machine is driven by a 6-in. belt on a 16-in. pulley, 
keyed to a shaft upon which there are a 36-in. fly-wheel 
and a 7%-in. pinion, the latter meshing with a 32%,-in. 
gear on the main shaft. The lower roll is driven by 
gearing, as shown in the front elevation. 

The cambering. machine, Figs. 8 and 9, is driven from 
a 4-in, pulley, keyed to the shaft O, making 80 revolu- 
tions a minute. Through a pinion and bevel gear, the 
vertical roller P is kept in constant motion. A second- 
ary roller Q faces the first, and is forced out toward it 
by two springs. The master leaf is shaped to a tem- 
plate. The ends are held together and the rolls sepa- 
rated by the treadle and connection R. This moves to 
the right and permits the leaf and template to be in- 
serted between the rolls. The pressure of the springs 
when the thrust of the treadle is removed bends the leaf 
to the shape of the template. The table over which the 
work is moved has a total length of 5 ft. 10 in., or 2 ft. 
11 in. on each side of the center of the rolls, so that 
the leaf and template are supported throughout their 
whole length during their travel through the rolls, thus 
avoiding bending or crimping. 

The tanks in which the tempering is done are ordinary 
steel tanks, with double sides and bottom, The space 
between the inner and outer walls is kept ‘filled with 
water in constant circulation. This cools the crude oil 
contained in the interior and holds it at a constant suitable 
temperature. After annealing, the springs are straight- 
ened on the fitters’ tables, and the several leaves of each 
spring are brought together. These tables are heavy 
blocks of cast-iron with a sloping pocket at one corner. 

The hydraulic band-press is shown in Fig. 10. it 
consists of a heavy frame carrying two hydraulic eylin- 
ders, set at right angles to each other: one 
being vertical and the other horizontal. The two 
cylinders have each a working diameter of 10 in. 
and a stroke of 3 in. Beneath each piston there is a 
powerful spring, thus insuring a quick return as soon 
as the pressure is relieved. The piping and valves are 
so arranged that the two pistons can be operated in uni- 
son or separately. 

The mode of operation is to hold the leaves of the 
spring in position with a clamp and slip the heated band 
in position. The clamp is then removed, and the whole 
put into the press, the top face of the band resting 
against blocking that has a bearing against the 
face of frame R. The two pistons with their 
attached rams are then forced against the band. 
upsetting it and tightening it against the leaves of the 
spring. ‘This machine, while built at Altoona, does not 
differ from those used for a similar purpose by other 
spring makers, but is almost identical in the general de- 
sign with those to be found elsewhere. With this ex- 
ception, all of the machinery in the plant is peculiar to 
this establishment, and differs in all of its essential fea- 
tures from that in other establishments. 

The spring-testing machine is of the ordinary type, 
and does not differ from other machines in common use. 
The last machine belonging strictly to the spring 
making department is the stripping machine shown in 
Fig. 11. This is an hydraulic press arranged to strip 
the old bands from springs that have been sent in for 
repairs. There is a cylinder 6 in, in diameter, at the 
left, the plunger of which is fitted with a U-shaped 
thrust-bar S, the ends of which are prevented from 
spreading by a bolt, and which is brought to a bearing 
against the band of the spring. The end of the spring 
abuts against the stop T, which is notched to accom- 
modate the different heights to be operated upon. The 
tail-piece can be adjusted to the length of spring that 
is to be stripped, by means of the keys in the upper and 
lower tension bars. ‘The spring is placed in the machine, 
in the position indicated by the dotted lines of the en- 
graving, and when the water pressure is admitted to the 
cylinder the U-piece pushes the band off. The ram is 
drawn back by the weight attached to a chain as shown. 

The air hoist is of the ordinary type, hung from a 
trolley and designed to lift and carry the comparatively 
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light weights handled in the department. The paint 
spraying machine is also one that is familiar to all, and 
deserves no special notice. 

From this review of the Altoona spring plant it will 
be seen by those who are familiar with the industry, 
that the machinery and methods employed are those of 
a thoroughly efficient manufactory. Indeed, it is neces- 
sary that they should be so, in order to meet the com- 
petition of the regular makers. The officials find that 
they can make and repair cheaper than they can buy. 





The “Sargent” Coupling. 

Discussion of the question of closing the link slot and 
pin hole in the M. C. B. knuckle has shown that the 
chief difficulty in the way of closing these openings, 
now that the automatic coupler has come into general 
use, is to provide means for pulling cars off sharp 
curves where they cannot be coupled in the usual way. 
So long as the knuckles have the slot and pin hole 
these couplings can be made with links and pins, but the 
advantages of solid face knuckles are so great that 
there can be no doubt that they will soon come into 
general use. A coupling which can be used with solid 
knuckles on sharp curves has been devised by Mr. W. 
D. Sargent which will be put on the market by the 
Railway Appliance Co., Old Colony Building, Chicago. 
It will be known as the “Sargent” coupling. 

It will be seen from the accompanying engravings 
that this coupling consists of two cast steel jaws which 





Progress of Two-Cylinder Compound Locomotives During 
the Past Ten Years. 


BY ©. J. MELLIN, Chief Engineer Richmond Locomo- 
tive Works. 


During the last decade a greater stride forward has 
been taken in the design and construction of the loco- 
motive engine than during any other since the com- 
mencement of railroad and locomotive building in this 
country. 

In the case of the single expansion engine, the general 
line of progress has lain in the development of higher 
steam pressures and enlargement of the locomotive; a 
movement that started at about the time of the intro- 
duction of the double expansion principle of steam (com- 
pound) in railroad service, though the latter is unques- 
tionably, to a great extent if not entirely, responsible 
for the change. 

It may be considered that no real effort to introduce 
the double expanding principle in the locomotive engine 
was made more than about ten years ago, when it pre- 
sented itself as an interesting and serious problem, in 
which not only the imperfection of the machine itself 
had to be overcome, but also the external obstruction 
and prejudice that is invariably encountered in the in- 
troduction of every radical innovation. <A possibility of 
securing a saving in fuel of about 20 per cent. with a 
successful application of the compound principle in the 
locomotive engine was of such importance that its ad- 
vocates were not discouraged by the numerous, though 








The Sargent Coupling for Solid Knuckles. 


are designed to fit over the coupler arm directly back of 
the trunnion, being held in place by the locked knuckle. 
A 1-in. chain, 16 in. long, connects these two jaws and 
passes around the inside face of each knuckle. The 
chain is so attached that in slacking it hangs down, 
and out of the way should the couplers come in con- 
tact. This coupling weighs about 65 Ibs., and its 
strength has been pretty thoroughly tested in heavy 
switching service about Chicago. It is held that by car- 
rying Gilman-Brown emergency knuckles in cabooses 
and the Sargent coupling on engines, railroads will be 
able to use solid face knuckles without inconvenience 
or delays. 


Iron and Steel Prices in 1900. 


The spring months of 1900 witnessed a sharp and gen- 
eral decline in iron and steel prices, and most prices 
continued to decline until October, when slight advances 
were established, which have thus far been maintained. 
Steel rails, however, formed an exception to the gen- 
eral decline in prices in 1900. The price, $35, that had 
been established by agreement in October, 1899, was 
maintained until September, 1900, when it was reduced 
to $26, which is the present price. Notwithstanding the 
great decline in prices in 1900 and the blowing out of 
many furnaces and the closing of many mills in the 
summer months of that: year, due to a shrinkage in de- 
mand, the production in all leading lines in 1900 did not 
very greatly differ from that of the boom year 1899; in 
some branches the production of 1900 was probably 
greater than that of the preceding year. In the closing 
months of 1900 production, except in pig iron, was vir- 
tually as active as at any time in 1899. 

Average Monthly Prices of Iron and Steel, 1899 and 1900. 


No. 1 Gray Bessemer’ _ Rails, at Billets, at 
fdry., forge, pig, mills, in mills, 
Phila. P’burgh. P’burgh. Penna, P’burgh. 
1899— 
Jan. ....$12.12 $9.89 $11.00 $18.50 $17.06 
Feb. .... dae 10.87 11.69 20.25 18.87 
March .. 16.00 13.29 14.77 24.80 24, 
April ... 16.50 14.50 15.06 .75 25.25 
May .... 16.60 15.07 16.32 25.20 27.56 
June .... 18.62 15.94 18.70 27.25 31.87 
July .... 20.37 17.50 20.45 28.25 33.80 
AUS, o.« wed0 18.37 22.37 31.00 36.37 
Sept. ... 23.50 20.90 23.85 32.50 41.50 
Oct. 23.70 21.19 24.50 34.00 41.50 
Nov. 25.00 21.56 24.69 39. 
: — 25.00 21.52 25.00 35.00 36.37 
900— 
Jan. .... 25.00 21.00 24.97 35.00 34.50 
Feb. .... 24.50 21.25 25.00 34.20 33.10 
March 23.62 20.90 24.90 35.00 33.00 
April 23.19 20.50 24.90 35.00 32.00 
fay 22.60 19.12 24.90 35.00 28.90 
June 20.00 17.80 21.16 35.00 20 
July 17.75 15.50 7.00 35.00 21.00 
Aug. 17.20 14.00 16.07 35.00 18.20 
Sept 17.00 13.37 14.19 30.25 17.06 
Oct. .... 16.00 13.00 13.37 26.00 6.80 
Nov. ... 16.40 13.03 13.70 26.00 19.19 
Dee. .... 16.50 13.32 13.75 26.00 19.75 


—The Bulletin. 


not unexpected obstacles of different natures which pre- 
sented themselves. 

The first requirement was the application of a reliable 
starting device as being the most essential feature in a 
compound locomotive; this demanded an earnest consid- 
eration and was successfully met,* as it gave the com- 
pound not only an equally reliable but a starting power 
superior to that of the simple engine, a point that will 
be referred to further on, while the working of the en- 
gine under steam was as perfect as could be desired, 
especially for moderate speed and in freight service. 
Carefully conducted tests demonstrated, to the complete 
satisfaction of the interested parties, that the expected 
saving could be realized, not only in fuel, but also in 
water on account of the better utilization of the expan- 
sive property of the steam, as well as because of the 
slower rate of evaporation whereby there was less 
crowding of the boiler. 

Among the troubles that made an immediate demand 
for improvement was that caused by running the engine 
down grades with the steam shut off. This proved to be 
a very serious matter since the large amount of air re- 
quired to follow up the low-pressure piston for an easy 
rolling of the engine was discharged through the exhaust 
nozzle, resulting in an unnecessary consumption of fuel, 
and still worse, a steam generation, when not required, 
that in some instances greatly exceeded the relief ca- 
pacity of the safety valves. By letting a required 
amount of steam into the cylinders in lieu of air. the 
conditions were improved but very little, and a passage 
between the ends of the cylinders suggested itself as the 
only reliable means of overcoming this difficulty. 

Such a passage controlled by a pair of by-pass valvest 
that automatically closed and opened at the proper mo- 
ments was then applied with marked success, and prac- 
tically removed this serious objection to the compound 
locomotive and a smoothly riding and rolling engine was 
obtained. It was further observed that there was a 
tendency for soot and smoke-box gases to enter the low- 
pressure cylinder in rolling down hills, especially if the 
reverse lever was not placed in full gear, a matter that 
called for a remedy. This was corrected by the applica- 
tion of an air passage connecting the main exhaust port 
with the atmosphere on the side of the cylinder saddle, 
which passage was controlled by a check valve which 
closed upon opening the throttle the same as the steam 
chest relief valve. This passage admitted fresh air into 
the cylinder if suction from the exhaust should take 
place, and served as an outlet for expelling any excess 
of air that was discharged from the cylinder, thereby 
eliminating the evil effects caused by drawing soot into 
the cylinder and aiding the by-pass valves to prevent an 
undue draft on the fire in running with steam shut off. 

*See Railroad Gazette, June 15, 1894, page 422. 

{See Railroad Gazette, June 9, 1899, page 401. 
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‘The éngine seemed now to be all that could be desired 

at moderate speed, but by pursuing the investigation it 
was discovered that the power was diminished rapidly 
as the speed increased above 35 or 40 miles an hour, 
and the saving in fuel became less in about the same 
proportion when using the ordinary slide valve which 
indicated the necessity for improvement of the steam 
distribution in the low-pressure cylinder. All existing 
methods were considered, but each was objectionable. 
A piston valve of the required size would have increased 
the clearance to a serious extent, and the double ported 
marine valve would be out of question, as it would have 
been tod heavy. The Allen valve would fill the require- 
ment for admission, but a quick exhaust was of more 
importance. 

The advantages gained by a negative exhaust lap 
showed that a double exhaust port during the first part 
of the exhaust period would be of equal value as if it 
were double throughout, because at the time the crank 
passes the center the main exhaust port is more than 
ample, since it at that moment largely exceeds the ex- 
haust nozzle in size, and is then rapidly increasing. 

By taking advantage of these conditions, it was found 
that the auxiliary port in the Allen valve** could be so 
arranged that it could serve the double purpose of both 
admission and exhaust port. The application of this 
valve proved a decided advantage both in speed and 
hauling capacity at speeds from 15 miles an hour and 
upwards, the gain increasing with the increase in speed 
over the plain valve to the remarkable extent of the fol- 
lowing figures obtained in a test of an engine originally 
provided with a plain valve which was afterwards re- 
placed by a double-ported valve without any further 
change of the engine. 

About 5 per cent. at 100 revolutions per minute or 
equals 15 miles an hour. 

About 14 per cent. at 150 revolutions per minute or 
equals 22% miles an hour. 

About 27 per cent. at 200 revolutions per minute or 
equals 30 miles an hour. 

About 44 per cent. at 250 revolutions per minute or 
equals 37 1% miles an hour. 

“A maximum speed of 420 revolutions per minute, or a 
piston speed of 1,820 ft., has been recorded with the 
double ported valve. 

With these improvements all real objections were re- 
moved, and the compound is now far superior to the sim- 
ple engine in the handling of the train in addition to its 
economical advantages. 

Parallel with these investigations, other external con- 
ditions presented themselves, which have militated more 
against the progress of the compound than the actual 
defects of the machine itself, and which will probably 
explain the hesitation on the part of the railroads in its 
more general adoption, and it may therefore be of inter- 
est to refer to them. 

Up to the time of the introduction of the compound it 
was generally considered good practice to allow a certain 
power margin or reserve power of the engine in fixing 
the rating of its load. With this in view, the cylinder 
sizes of the compound were made so that no margin 
was needed for the engine in working compound, as the 
provision made for working the engine as a simple ma- 
chine, in emergencies, gave an excess of power that was 
more than ample for this purpose. This worked very 
well for a few years, but step by step the margin of 
the simple engine was reduced, and it became necessary 
to work the compound as a simple engine to an extent 
that was detrimental to its economy in order to keep up 
in hauling capacity, with the increased load of the simple 
engine, and its former good reputation declined. 

Large cylinders of higher boiler pressure, the only 
way out of this dilemma, was simple enough for fu- 
ture engines, but those in service continued to haul down 
the reputation of the compound even after those with 
enlarged cylinders had greatly improved upon the origi- 
nal records. Some fear was at first felt of over- 
cylindering the engine when working simple, but, upoa 
investigation, it was discovered that 33 per cent. of the 
weight on the drivers could be utilized for tractive power 
when so working without slipping. ‘This removed all 
hesitation as to making the cylinders of such size that 
24 per cent. of the weight on drivers was obtained as 
tractive power when working compound or equivalent to 
that of the simple engine, and 30 per cent. (= 25 per cent. 
increase) in emergency when working simple. 

The explanation of the fact that such a high percent- 
age is available in working simple may be found in the 
Munner in which the steam is supplied to the low- 
pressure cylinder, namely, that the small opening con- 
trolled by the reducing valve allows the maximum press- 
ure merely to follow the piston at a low and even motion 
and drops instantly if the wheels should loose their grip 
on the rail. Consequently they regain their grip after an 
insignificant movement of the piston when the pressure 
again quickly rises to its maximum allowed by the re- 
ducing valve (which in the low-pressure cylinder is about 
40 Ler cent. of the boiler pressure) without any manipu- 
lation of the throttle or even any notice on the part of the 
engineman. With these proportions (24 per cent. and 30 
per cent.) between the tractive power and the weight 
on drivers, a great step was gained for the compound 
both in economy and ease in handling the trains, etc., 
and an additional advantage over the simple engine was 
discovered that had not previously been noticed, which 
in importance probably eclipses all others, namely, the 
effect on draft gears and cars in starting. 

The increased load on the simple engine has practically 


**Sce Railroad Gazette, Aug. 18, 1899, page 580. 
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diate it of all spare power, and where the rated load 
is not governed by an exceptionally heavy grade it can- 
not start its train without taking “slack,” and this under 
the greatest possible acceleration to gain momentum 
enough with the front end of the train to aid in starting 
the rear. Car after car may be jerked from dead rest 
to a speed of 6 or 7 miles an hour in an instant, a pro- 
ceeding which overstrains the couplers. A repetition of 
this process at every start dooms both draft rigging and 
car to destruction, a fact which is too familiar to every 
railroad man to need any further comment. ‘The starting 
of the compound is decidedly diiferent in this respect as its 
starting power is from 2U per cent. to 25 per cent. greater 
than its normal hauling power. At the same time the 
acceleration is less while working with this excess power 
so that the momentum to be obtained by taking up the 
“slack” is unnecessary, while the start cannot be made 
with the same violence as with the simple engine, even 
if the slack should be needlessly utilized for this purpose. 
The shocks and jerks in starting are probably the most 
destructive part of the service for both cars and couplers, 
and are responsible for the great amount of time and 
attention, that must be paid to the draft rigging in gen- 
eral, which, if not overstrained, would be limited to that 
of ordinary wear. 

The tendency to load the engines to the stalling 
point was also spreading to the compound, which meant 
about 2U per cent. more than its normal load or equiva- 
lent simple engine, and in the decision that the com- 
pound should be loaded to its maximum in working 
compound, having the simple feature for emergencies, 
the argument was advanced that as the compound ean 
haul a given load when working simple she would haul 
this load if she were a simple engine. ‘This statement 
appealed very forcibly to those who were not in position 
to know that an equivalent tractive power of 30 per 
cent. of its adhesive weight is not obtainable by a simple 
engine, and the very essence of virtue (if such an ex- 
pression can be applied to an engine) was turned against 
the compound as a serious objection. It is needless to 
point out that the first of these “external” objections 
had no relation to the compound principle, and the last 
is a misconception of real merit instead of a fault. 

The repair item has fluctuated somewhat in comparison 
with the simple engine. When it has been in excess 
it has generally been due to some special reason, such 
as local weakness of the structure or misuse of its 
emergency power where no provision for this power has 
been made. Where the compound engine has been prop- 
erly designed the repairs have been less than for the 
simple engine because of the more uniform pressure dis- 
tribution in the cylinders, the constant turning moment 
of the same, the lesser forcing to which the boiler is sub- 
jected, the lower maximum heat with less variation in 
temperature and consequently the smaller variation in 
expansion and contraction. 

In connection with the milder draft to which the fire 
is exposed in the compound fewer sparks are thrown than 
with the simple engine, and those that are thrown are 
so small that they do not contain heat enough when 
striking the ground to ignite. This is an item that can- 
not be over-estimated, especially in localities where fires 
are liable to occur, since a reduction of the chance 
of setting fire to property along the road by from 60 to 
70 per cent. would alone more than warrant the replac- 
ing of the simple engine with compounds, which might 
well save their cost several times over in a single season. 

Furthermore, it may be mentioned that the balancing 
of the slide valves of the compounds does not present. 
such a serious problem as that of the simple engine at 
high steam pressure, since the receiver pressure counter- 
acts the load on the high-pressure valve (except when 
working simple when there is no receiver pressure), and 
the low-pressure valve is at no time exposed to more 
than 45 per cent. of the boiler pressure. 

The size of boilers and fire-boxes is a question which 
has come to the front very prominently of late; a prob- 
lem, the solution of which is much simpler for the com- 
pound than for simple engine. Every means have to be 
resorted to, to obtain a sufficient grate area and size 
of boiler for modern simple engines. Nevertheless, the 
efficiency becomes less as the engines are enlarged though 
the hauling capacity is increased, because the size of the 
boilers has practically reached its upper limit. Even 
with smaller engines, weight and other causes are con- 
stantly tending to hold down the size of the boiler so 
that its efficiency falls below what should be called nor- 
mal. For an-equivalent compound the same boiler will, 
under all circumstances, have a considerably higher ef- 
ficiency both by the more moderate working of the same 
and the excess of work obtained by the better utiliza- 
tion of the expanding property of the steam which it pro- 
duces, than that of a simple engine, 

Having thus briefly reviewed the progress of the com- 
pound locomotive in its evolution to its present state, 
whereby it will be seen that all of its earlier defects have 
been removed, and the imaginary objections obliterated, 
its advantages over the simple engine may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

Virst.—About 20 per cent. saving in fuel consumption. 

Second.—A bout 16 per cent. saving in water consump- 
tion. 

Third.—Fewer water stations to maintain. 

Fourth.—Gain in time on road owing to fewer stops: 
for taking water. 

Fifth.—The ability to develop 20 per cent. increase in: 
power in emergency to prevent stalling if its rated load: 
should be exceeded. 

Sixth.—The possibility of realizing 30 to 33 per cent. 
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of its adhesive weight for tractive power in starting and 
in emergencies. 

Seventh.—An inestimable saving in the maintenance 
of the draft gears and rolling stock and in its ability to 
start without the utilization of the destructive “slack.” 

Eighth.—Far less risk of setting fire to property along 
the road by the practical absence of the ejecting of 
ignited sparks from the stack. 

Ninth.—Saving in repairs of the engine on account of 
less strain on boiler, and less slipping of the engine in 
starting due to the more uniform turning moment of 
the.cranks, 

Tenth.—Longer services on the road by being held less 
time for repairs and a prolonged life of the engine. 

Eleventh.—Easier in firing to the extent of the fuel 
saving, and a more comfortable riding engine. 

The seventh and eighth of these items are of such a 
nature that their value cannot be properly recorded, but 
that they are considerable needs only a fair judgment and 
experience to comprehend. 

Unquestionably there will be room for still further 
improvement on the compound as in everything else, but 
its superiority over the simple engine, as here enunie- 
rated, is indisputable, and cannot be disproved by refer- 
ences to earlier or experimental compound engines, as 
they have established their records on a number of rail- 
roads which have the fully developed compound loco- 
motives in service. 

The advantages of the compounds are certainly of so 
great a magnitude that every railroad man in the coun- 
try und everyone else interested in railroads and engi-' 
neering should give the subject their cordial support 
und acknowledge its merits, as nothing along these lines 
has ever been successful where it has had to work its 
Way against the ill-will of the operators; and those 
roads that have given their support for the necessary ex- 
perimental work in its introduction deserve a great deal 
ot credit from the entire railroad fraternity for the aid 
they have given in bringing this important problem to a 
satisfactory solution. 


The “Gibraltar” Bumping Post, Style B-2. 
To meet a demand for such a device, the Drexel Rail- 
way Supply Company, Fisher Building, Chicago, nearly 
a year ago designed and placed on the market the “Gib- 


raltar” bumping post, which was illustrated in our issue 
ot Oct. 26 last. This has been received favorably by 


many railroads throughout the country, and the service 
under all various conditions has proved that it will meet 
all ordinary exactions, however severe. However, it is 
not claimed for this post that it will stop everything 
that may come in contact with it, and there have been 
two instances where the “‘Gibraltar’” post has been de- 
stroyed. But in both cases it was where a heavy 
train with the engine attached and under steam came 
in contact with the post at excessive speed, and no claim 
Was made by the railroads in either case that there had 
been a failure of the post. 

ln pursuit of the policy to carry the design of the 
“Gibraltar” to the highest development, the Drexel Com- 
pany has recently brought out a new design which is 
shown herewith, and which is a modification of the first 
one adopted. This is known as “Style B-2.” In this 
design the ground rails are carried to the rear of the 
head at the full gage of the track. The brace rails are 
so applied as to provide resistance at each corner at the 
back part of the head. ‘The blow delivered by the pres- 
ent style of automatic coupler, is to the right of the cen- 
ter line of the post, and the application of the brace rails 
is to meet and overcome any twisting or torsional strain 
which may be brought upon the head. The other fea- 
tures, including the 144-in. ‘“‘U” bolt which connects the 
head and the anchor rail underneath the ties, as well as 
the tie rods, are the same as in the first design. 

Another new feature of interest, in the construction of 
this post for passenger service, is the use of the Mc- 
Cord spring dampener, which is placed between the 
Striking face plate and the head of the post, and replaces 
the block of wood used in the post for freight service. 
The advantage of this device is, that being made up of 
a combination of heavy steel springs and friction plates, 
a yielding resistance is offered, and the force of a blow 
is largely absorbed before it reaches the post itself, with 
ihe result that the efliciency of the post is very materi- 
ally increased and with much less damage to either cars 
or post. The use of wood is practically done away with; 
no excavation is necessary, and the services of a bridge 
gang are not required, but it may be erected by section 
men. Another important feature is that it may be re- 
moved easily and quickly when found necessary to 
change to some other location. 


The legislation for the Swiss State Railroad system, 
which does not come into the hands of the state for some 
time yet, provides for the election by the several canton 
governments of certain advisory officers, whose chief duty 
will be to let the State Administration know what the 
public wants. It was designed that these places should 
be filled by representative manufacturers, merchants and 
farmers. Most of the canton governments have already 
made their selections, and nearly all the men selected are 
members of the canton governments themselves, instead of 
leading shippers of freight. That is, the canton officers 
have selected themselves, allured, probably, by the free 
pass which will be the chief compensation of these coun- 
sellors. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CONTRIBUTIONS—WSubscribers and. others will ma- 
terially assist us in making our news accurate and com- 
plete if they will send us early information of events 
which take place under their observation, such as 
changvs in railroad officers, organizations and changes 
of companies in their inanagement, particulars as to 
the business of the letting, progress and completion of 
contracts for new works or important improvements 
of old ones, experiments in the construction of roads 
and machinery and railroads, and suggestions as to 
its improvement. Discussion of subjects pertaining to 
ALL DEPARTMENTS Of railroad business by men prac- 
tically acquainted with them are especially desired. 
Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies of 
nolices of meetings, elections, appointments, and espe- 
cially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be published. 

ADVERTISEMENTS—We wish it distinctly understood 
that we will entertain no proposition to publish any- 
thing in this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS. We give in our editorial columns ouR 
OWN opinions, and these only, and in our news columns 
present only such matter as we consider interesting 
and important to our readers. ‘T'hose who wish to 
recommend their inventions, machinery, supplies, finan- 
cial schemes, etc., to our readers, can do so fully in our 
advetising columns, but it is useless to ask us to 
recommend them editorially either for money or in con- 
sideration of advertising patronage. 


Railroads in Cuba. 


When we contemplate Cuba with some knowledge 
and a reasonable imagination we find it one of the 
most interesting spots on the globe. The island lies 
ut the very doors of the richest and most enterprising 
of the nations, of which nation it has suddenly be- 
come the ward. It lies in the track of great currents 
of Commerce and has numerous commodious and safe 
natural harbors. It is said indeed that no other coast 
line of the same length has so many good harbors. It 
has a fertile soil and no desert areas, It has abundant 
rains, humerous running streams and a climate favor- 
able to vigorous vegetable life. This great island, 
with an area of 45,000 square miles, a varied topog- 
raphy and a beautiful winter climate is destined to 
become a garden, and before many decades pass, the 
shores of its ample bays will be lined with thriving 
towns, and on the hills overlooking them will be the 
winter palaces of rich men from the United States 
and Canada. In the interior a prosperous and con- 
tented population will work farms and mills and 
mines and build towns where now is the wilderness. 

All of this and much more must happen. But how 
soon it will happen; who will own the farms and 
build the towns; whose ships will lie in the harbors 
and whose palaces will line the seaside hills—all these 
matters depend 2 good deal on the wisdom of the 
people of the United States who have undertaken to 
liberate and redeem Cuba and to start her in the way 
she should go, 

It is so obvious as to be commonplace, that after 
good government the most powerful element in the 
development of these islands must be the railroad. 
Abundant means of cheap transportation must lie at 
the bottom of any substantial and wide prosperity for 
the islinds. We need not stop now to try to illustrate 
or prove these statements; no deubt our readers ac- 
cept them. But railroads must be provided by money 
from outside of the islands, and that again is obvious. 
Furthermore, those who invest in Cuban railroads 
must be prepared to wait a long time for interest on 
their investment. The island has always been poor 
and thinly peopled notwithstanding its favorable 
natural conditions, and now after the recent years of 
war the population and wealth are further reduced. 
This sparse and poor population cannot contribute 
much tonnage or pay high rates. The island must be 
nursed into prosperity by a railroad policy that can 
afford to wait for returns, and this implies ample 
rights now and reasonable security for the future. 
And so we come around again to the proposition that 
the speed of the development of Cuba and much of 
its direction depends upon the wisdom or unwisdom 
of the present protectors of the island, the people of 
the United States. 

Perhaps it will be granted by most people that the 
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ideal railroad conditions for Cuba would be the own- 
ership of all the railroads by one strong company that 
could build and work a rational system, laid out and 
operated to develop, with the greatest speed, the 
country and its harbors. Obviously, this system 
would have a continuous trunk line from end to end 
of the island with numerous laterals reaching the 
coast at convenient ports. Some such plan as this is, 
We judge, now in contemplation, but in the way of it 
stands recent law of the United States. 

In Cuba, according to the Spanish law, the railroads 
are divided into three classes; first, railroads for gen- 
eral service and public use; second, railroads for pri- 
vate service and public use; third, railroads for pri- 
vate service and private use. The first one carries 
the right of eminent domain or forcible expropriation, 
it being considered as of public utility. But this class 
of railroads cannot be built now on account of the 
act passed something like two years ago which bears 
the name of Senator Foraker. That prohibits the 
American authorities in Cuba from granting conces- 
sions or exclusive privileges. Its first result was to 
protect American officials in Cuba from the multiplied 
importunities for privileges, concessions, charter 
rights and monopolies which came in clouds at a time 
when every energy was needed for bettering imme- 
diate and serious social and physical conditions. But 
later it became apparent that the resolution stood in 
the way of legitimate enterprise and worked to dis- 
courage investors and to delay the industrial recon- 
struction of the island, and the Government at Wash- 
ington was urged to modify the strict terms of the 
law. The military authorities had (as doubtless they 
were bound to do) given the strictest construction to 
the law, so that even a small ferry concession to run 
a ferry-boat across a stream was refused. It seemed 
to be practicable to mitigate the severity of the law 
by instruction from the administrative authorities so 
as not to interfere with projects of manifest use. We 
do not understand, however, that any considerable 
amelioration of the action of the law has been secured, 
and so the building of the trunk line, or of those parts 
of it immediately contemplated, has been a matter of 
considerable delay and uncertainty. The company 
which is working seriously in this direction has 
bought most of its right of way, but it cannot go far 
without crossing highways and streams which are 
public domain, and formal permission to cross these 
cannot be had under the Foraker law. Provisional 
permits have, however, been granted by the Secretary 
of Public Works with the approval of the Governor 
General, these of course being subject to revocation. 
Such in brief is the legal situation, from which a way 
out must be found. 

Notwithstanding this unfortunate situation the com- 
pany to which we have referred, namely, the Cuba 
Company, is proceeding fast with a great scheme. 
The eastern Provinces of the island, namely, Santiago 
und Puerto Principe, have almost no railroad. The 
Cuba Company has started a line in Santiago from 
San Luis, the terminal of the Santiago railroad, run- 
ning westerly by Bayamo and Tunas in the direction 
of the long axis of the island. In the Province of San- 
tiago it will build two branches, one to the Bay of 
Nipe, on the north coast, and one to Manzanillo, on 
the south coast. The line to Nipe is now considered 
a part of the main line, for it is proposed to make a 
great shipping terminal on the bay. This bay is said 
to be the largest in the world and on its shore the 
company has acquired something like 20,000 acres of 
land. Indeed the company has land in other parts of 
the island, a part of its scheme being to exploit the 
natural resources of the island and its ports as well 
as to.work railroads. This seems to be a necessary 
plan for it seems to be the only way by which ton- 
nage can soon be developed. The company has also 
begun work at points further westward, namely, at 
Ciego de Avila, in the Province of Puerto Principe, 
and at Santa Clara, in the Province of the same name. 
If one will look at the maps he will see that these 
points lie approximately in the long axis of the island, 
and so we judge that the work there begun is part 
of the general scheme of a continuous trunk system. 

It is apparent that as the company proceeds west- 
ward it’ will encounter a new kind of difficulties. 
From Santa Clara (a little west of the middle of the 
island) to Pinar del Rio, near the western end, there 
are five important railroad companies. Three of these 
belong to two English companies and two are mostly 
owned by Spaniards. For two years negotiations 
have been pending for the purchase by the English 
companies of the Spanish roads, but so far we believe 
these negotiations have not succeeded. We have un- 
derstood that there is an agreement under which the 
Cuba Company will not build west of Santa Clara 
while the owners of the existing railroads will not 
build east of that city. Concerning this agreement 
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and policy we have, however, no precise knowledge, 
but it would not surprise us if the Cuba Company 
should, sooner or later, become the owner of all of the 
railroads, which, from our point of view, would be 
an excellent outcome. 


Two Collisions Under the Block System. 





One of the unwritten laws of railroading is that the | 


schedule of a train gives it the right to the road only 
once; that to move the train backward, eyen a shart 
distance, some authority is necessary besides that 
given to it by the time-table. We say unwritten law; 
but perhaps not every reader will assent to the state- 


ment. By “unwritten law’ people generally mean a-- 


law which is so universally recognizéd -that it -is 
always obeyed as well as though it were written; but 
every now and then there occurs a collision which 
shows that this unwritten law is not accepted every- 
where. , ; 

At Oriskany, N. Y., recently, the engineman of a 
freight train who had passed, or thought he had 
passed, a stop signal at a block station, pulled up as 
soon as he realized that he might be running into 
danger, and set back as fast as he could; and having 
got his train back into the block section which he 
had just vacated, it was run into by a following train, 
which had been admitted to block A when the fore- 
most train passed block B. 
smashed, but no one was _ hurt. 

We have never found out why this law is not in- 
corporated into the rules. Probably in large measure 
because in many situations the law seems not to be 
required, for the reason that it can be broken with 
perfect safety. But the same is true of the flagging 
rule, which has been the subject of so many ten-hour 
discussions. Possibly the difficulty of getting a satis- 
factory flagging rule is what has led superintendents 
to steer clear of any difficulties of this kind which are 
not absolutely forced upon them. The requirement 
that the train must not be backed is, however, an im- 
plied concomitant of the flagging rule, and, no doubt, 
many superintendents would say that the implication 
is so clear that there is no need of a specific clause. 

Some block-signal codes have a rule that a train, 
having passed out of a block section, must not be 
backed into it. This is good as far as it goes; but 
unless permissive blocking is absolutely forbidden, at 
all times, the prohibition of backing is required within 
1,000 ft. or 100 ft. of the outgoing end as well as at 
every other point. 

The collision which we have noted above calls tu 
mind a similar collision (with passenger trains in- 
stead of freights) that occurred in Germany, last 
November, in which 12 passengers were burned to 
death.- The collision itself was remarkable; but the 
defense or explanation of the Government railroad 
officers was even more remarkable, and the reader 
will be interested in a few passages from an aceount 
of the case in the Zeitung des Vereins, prepared by 
one of the higher railroad officers. This account says: 

Between Offenbach and Miihlheim-on-Main, . 6 kil- 
ometers apart, on the double-track Frankfort-Bebra line, 
stands block station No. 11, about 3 km. from Offenbach. 
The line here lies in a long tangent. The trains in col- 
lision were No. 42 and No. 238, running from Miihl- 
heim to Offenbach. The time was Nov. 8, about 10:25. 
p. m. No. 42 was 11 minutes late, and was held at 
Miihiheim two minutes because of an empty engine ia 
the block ahead. At block station 11, on account of the 
thick fog, the engineman did not see the signal until he 
was within about 30 ft. of it. He put on brakes at once, 
but the train, consisting of the engine, a combination 
mail and baggage ear, a dining car and two passenger 
ears with entrances at the ends, a passage from platform 
to platform (not in the center, but on one.side}, had 
passed the signal about an eighth of a mile before it 
came to a halt. The rear end of the train was then 
out of sight of the signalman, in the fog. Just as 
the train passed the signal, Offenbach notified block 11 
that the road was clear, and the signalman followed 
the rule that when the end of a train has passed his sig 
nal he shall open the section back of it, and signaled 
“line-clear” to Miihlheim. . But the engineman of train 

2 in his uncertainty determined to back up to the block 
station. As the backing train appeared, the signalman 
recognized the danger immediately, and, running to- 
wards the train, shouted to the engineman to go aheai: 
as quickly as possible. But the engineman could not 
start forward quick enough, and train 238 ran into the 
rear end of train 42. Its engineman, like the other on. 
had not been able to see the block signal or the tz! 
signal of the through train until he was almost on it. 
The collision was severe. The partitions in the rear cir 
were driven together so that the compartment doors 
could not be opened. Some sharp object punched a hole 
as large as a half dollar in the front end of the ss 
holder under this car, from which the strongly com: 
pressed gas issued in a long stream. ‘This took fire from 
the engine of train 238, and immediately set that car 0” 


Several cars were — 
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Sections and Elevations. 


General Elevation of Engine. 



























































Elevations and Sections. 
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Cylinders and Saddle. 
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General Design of Boiler. 
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Plan of Truck. 
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Truck Elevations and Sections. 
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Plan Elevation and Sections of Valve Gear. 
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fire and also the one in front of it. All the occupants 

of the second car were able to escape; from the rear car 
six got out through the windows and the others, 12 in 
number, were burned alive. Four passengers also were 
injured and one brakeman. 

An investigation by prominent officers of the Prus- 
sian State Railroads was held immediately, ‘and also 
by an official of the Imperial -Railroad Bureau, which 
exercises a certain supervision ‘over the railroads of all 
the states in the Empire except Bavaria. Later the 
Prussian Minister of Public Works himself visited the 
scene of the accident. 

An official statement (not the official report) says that 
“if the result of the investigation by the railroad au- 
thorities is confirmed by the investigations of the legal 
authorities, no employee concerned is to blame for the 

. accident. All employees have done their duty in full 
measure. The accident is due to a concatenation of 
unlucky circumstances. First, the thick fog prevailing, 
which prevented the enginemen of both trains from see- 
ing the block signal, and the engineer of the local train 
from seeing the tail signal of the express, and which also 
prevented the signalman from seeing that the express 
was backing until just before the arrival of the local ” 
train. Also, the fact that the express was behind time, 
which brought it at block 11 only 4 minutes before the 
local was due. Third, it must be regarded as unfortu- 
nate, though done with the best intentions and not 
contrary to any regulation, that the express was backed 

- into the block section between block 11 and Miihlheim. 
Finally, a fourth disastrous occurrence, which was the 
chief cause of terrible results, was the lighting of the 
escaping gas.” 

The criticisms of the newspapers were numerous and 
varied. One comment is that if no employee ,was 
at fault the management must have been to ‘blame. 


- 


One paper condemns the use of gas, and tuemands, 
electric lights, to which it is answered that the 
raiiroad authorities have carefully followed all plans 
of electric lighting and their progress, and have ~ 
made many experiments with it; but as yet’ have 
found none which they feel justified in adopting, 


aside from the cost of equipping 8,000 express passen- 
ger cars. To the demand for audible signals thé man- 
agers reply that there was no call for them, for “block 
signal 11 was not a danger point; it existed only to pro- 
tect a dangerous section, running into which for a short 
distance is not dangerous.” ‘To the question why the 
block signal was not furnished with a distant signal, it 
is answered that the application of distant signals was 
first prescribed by the official “Regulations for the Main 
Railroads of Germany” dated Oct. 1, 1898; and that 
only for signals ac the entrances of stations and halting 
places; and that the time for the universal execution of 
this rule does not expire till Dec. 1, 1908. Distant sig- 
nals for block station signals are applied only in excep- 
tional cases according to the Prussian State Railroad 
regulations; no need of such a distant signal had ever 
been felt at block station 11, until the day of the acci- 
dent. 

If ever a railroad officer made a more child-like de- 


fense of his conduct than that here recounted we have - 


not heard of it. We can imagine that “a high railroad 
officer” who had no acquaintance with the engineering 
or the operating department might offer these reasons, 
if compelled to explain before he could consult some- 
one who knew the true causes of the disaster; but 
that such primitive views should be formally pub- 
lished, even semi-officially, seems incredible. 

Yor this killing of 12 passengers. on a Government 
railroad seven excuses are given: (1) The fog was an 
unlucky circumstance; (2) the trains were late;.(3) the 
backing of the train was done with good intent, and 
was not contrary to any regulation; (4) the gas was 
the worst element; (5) an audible signal was not re- 
quired because block 11 was not a “danger point”; 
(6) a distant signal is not absolutely required until 
December, 1903; and, finally, all employees did their 
duty. 

The only relevant answer in the lot is that con- 
cerning the gas; the management has faithfully fol- 
lowed the development of electric lighting and has 
not yet found evidence of its superiority to gas. But 
it does not appear but that the coals from the fire-box 
would have caused the death of the passengers even 
if there had been no gas on the train. Foggy weather 
may be a misfortune, but that is just one of the mis- 
fortunes that block signals are designed to provide 
against. If there were no fog there would hardly be 
any need of block signals on long tangents. The late- 
ness of the trains is another thing which, if it could 
be avoided would make block signals almost unneces- 
sary. If there was no regulation agaist backing into 
a block section, that simply shows the inadequacy of 
the code. 

Audible signals were deemed unnecessary because 
No. 11 was not a “danger point.” If a block station 
is not a “danger point,” what is one? If a block 
station cannot positively warn enginemen to stop, it 
is not a block station, and the expense of maintaining 
it ought to be saved. We do not here argue for or 
against audible signals; but if such signals are to be 
used it is hard to see how any claim can be made 
that a block signal station enveloped in a fog is not 


. mitted. 
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one of the most suitable places to place them. It 
is true that many railroad men appear to think that 
an extra safeguard of this kind is more necessary at 
a drawbridge or a grade crossing than at a simple 
block station; and probably this view obtains in Ger- 
many as well as in America and England; but the 
reasoning which supports it is not very deep, for to 
establish a block station is, by the very act, to make 
that a “danger point.” Ordering a following train 
not to pass a certain signal is equivalent to informing 
the leading train that it, is safe from rear collision 
when beyond the signal. Thus encouraging the lead- 
ing train to stop without sending out a flag makes the 
block station a “danger point.” In discussions on 
rules this view has been controverted by the hour; 
and those who do not controvert it claim that the 
rules ought to be fixed so that it would not be true; 
but practice confirms it and makes it more and more 
true each succeeding year. 

” ‘The question of the distant signal hardly needs con- 
sideration here. The management admits the need 
of such signals. but appears to believe that three years 
hence will be soon enough to put them in. 

We have no doubt that the Courts will hold that the 
engineman of train 42 was grossly negligent. ‘he 
engineman of the other train was also grossly negli- 
gent for approaching Station 11 so fast; and the ac- 
count indicates that he would have caused a collision 
if the other had not; for he would have run into train 
42 if it had been beyond the signal. A British Board 
of Trade Inspector would probably charge the signal- 
man with, exercising very poor judgment in uot stop- 
ping to think of possible consequences when he saw 
the blunder that the engineman of No. 42 had com- 
It he had reflected he would have waited, 
very likely, until he Knew the whereabouts of that 
train, before permitting the next train to come on. 

State-managed railroads have been accused of being 
less progressive than those managed by ordinary cor- 
porations, but this lack has been supposed to be in 
some degrée counterbalanced by a conservatism which 
makes State railroads “slow and sure,” with emphasis 
on the “sure.” The circumstances of this collision 
show that our views may be in need of revision. 


Railroad Gross Earnings for 1900 and for December. 





Irom returns of 181 companies, covering 163,214 miles 
of railroad The Chronicle estimates the gain in gross 
earnings of the entire mileage of the United States in 
1900 at $125,000,000. The increase for 1899 was esti- 
mated at $140,000,000, for 1898 at $90,000,000, and for 
1897 at $75,000,000. This is an estimated improvement 
of gross earnings in four years of $430,000,000. The of- 
ficial returns comprise 113 roads for the full 12 months 
and 68 roads for 11 months, making 181 roads aggregat- 
ing 163,214 miles. Their total gross earnings wére 


$1,298,000,000, which was a gain of $99,500,000 for the - 


same roads over the preceding year. 

This gain is not due to increased crop movements since 
grain receipts show a shrinkage; it is rather due to the 
increased tonnage in merchandise and general freight. 
At the same time there has been an improvement in 
rates. The most serious adverse’influence was ‘the an- 
thracite coal strike continuing from Sept. 17 to Oct. 29. 
Another adverse influence was the failure of the spring 
wheat crop in the Northwest. Receipts of wheat at Du- 
luth during the 12 months fell in consequence from 
54,750,000 bushels to 31,500,000 bushels. Grain receipts 
of all kinds show a falling off for the year. At the sea- 
board there was a loss of over 50,500,000 bushels in the 
five leading staples, and at the Western primary mar- 
kets the loss was 24,000,000 bushels. On the other hand 
the wheat yield in the Southwest was exceptionally 
large, that of Kansas alone being 82,500,000 bushels. At 
Chicago grain receipts for the year showed a falling off 
of over 30,000,000 bushels. There was a further slight 
loss in receipts of live hogs following the heavy decrease 
of the preceding year. The live stock movement as a 
whole, however, was somewhat heavier, being 277,205 
carloads, against 269,406 carloads in 1899, and 276,043 
in 1898. The cotton movement in the South was heavier 
than in 1899, being 6,788,664 bales, against 6,128,834. 
Overland shipments of cotton fell from 2,060,671 bales 
in 1899, and 2,022,187 bales in 1898, to only 1,737,903 
bales in 1900. 

Coming to individual roads, the Pennsylvania lines 
East and West lead all others in gains of over’ $14,500,- 
000 for 11 months only. The Baltimore & Ohio in 12 
months showed gains of nearly $6,500,000, the Illinois 
Central nearly $4,500,000, the New York Central over 
$3,000,000, and the Southern above $2,750,000. Among 
the roads reporting for 11 months only were the Atchi- 
son, with earnings of over $5,750,000, the Southern Pa- 
cific over $3,750,000 and the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy above $2,500,000. The Reading leads in roads 
showing decreases with nearly $1,250,000 for 11 months. 
The Lehigh Valley lost $542,000, and the New York, 
Susquehanna & Western, $295,000, all due to the coal 
strike. All the groups of roads show increases. The 
eight trunk lines gained $17,750,000, the Southern group 
of 11 roads $11,500,000, the Southwestern group of nine 
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roads, $10,000,000, the Northwestern and North Pacific 
group (11 roads), $5,250,000, and the Middle and Middle 
Western (15 roads), $11,000,000. 

Gross earnings for December only on 107 roads report- 
ing show an increase over the same month of 1899 of 
$5,173,000, or 9.05 per cent., which is larger than for the 
mouths immediately preceding. This is due chiefly to 
larger cotton and grain movements. Yet the gains fol- 
low large increases in preceding years amounting to 
$4,000,000 in 1899, nearly $38,500,000 in 1898, and 
$5,750,000 in 1897. The Baltimore & Ohio leads with 
$426,000. Other heavy gainers were the Texas & Pa- 
cific, $364,000; the Missouri Pacific, $358,000; the North- 
ern Pacific, $355,000, and the Illinois ‘Central, $319,000. 
Only one road, the Mexican Central, reported decreases 
for the month above $30,000; its losses were $111.000. 


In Stockholm, Sweden, the recent Christmas festivities 
of some of the people appear to have been unusually 
“strenuous,” for we read that the conductors of some 
of the suburban night trains have been complained of 
for ejecting inebriated passengers at roadside stations, 
leaving them helpless in the snow with the thermometer 
12 deg. below zero. In consequence of the agitation of 
the matter the State Railroad Administration has or- 
dered that every suburban train at night must be pro- 
vided with a separate car for intoxicated persons only. 
We note this incident merely as an illustration of pa- 
ternal care on the part of state railroads; not for the 
purpose of reminding American conductors of a way 
in which they might try to ameliorate some of their 
troubles. We have in mind, however, certain conductors 
who, on reading this, will pray for one of two things 
—either that they may be relieved of the duty of run- 
ning the Saturday night “theater train,” or else have 
the Swedish rule adopted here. In this country the 
“coolers” provided for boisterous passengers are not kept 
at 12 deg. below nor are they always handy to the track. 


The Russian freight regulations have been modified 
as to the time within which goods shipped must be de- 
livered at destination. For ordinary freight two days 
are allowed for dispatching the goods, one day for every 
100 miles distance, when full carloads are shipped, and 
one day for every 80 miles for smaller shipments, and one 
day for the transfer from one railroad to another. By 
these rules, a ‘carload of grain shipped from Chicago to 
New York would be due in 12 days. Another regulation 
is for fast freight, for which one day is allowed for 
shipment, one day on the road for distances of 200 miles 
or less, two days for greater distances up to 400 miles, 
and three days for greater distances up to 665 miles, and 
for every 260 miles (400 versts) further, one day. For 
every transfer from one road to another 100 versts (6614 
miles) is added to the distance, or twice as much for 
transfers between roads of differing gages. This would 
allow six days for goods from New York to Chicago. 


The total railroad freight traffic in Russia in 1897 
amounted to 18,914 millions of ton-miles, which is just 
about half the amount of the railroads in trunk line 
territory (between New England and Ohio) in this coun- 
try. ‘The average receipt per ton-mile was 1.04 cents— 
the lowest average rate of any country in Europe, doubt- 
less. The average is brought down, as it is in this coun- 
try, by the large proportion of freight hauled long dis- 
tances at very low rates. The average haul is given as 
154 miles; here it is 242. The average rate in Russia 
was 10 per cent. higher in 1897 than in 1896, and 20 per 


_-cent. higher than in 1895. 


In 1897 there were reported 1,118 derailments and 519 
collisions and 2,230 other accidents on the Russian rail- 
roads. By the train accidents 126 passengers were killed 
and 471 injured; 332 employees were killed and 1,156 in- 
jured. In considering which, remember that in this coun- 
try passenger traffic is two and one-half times as great 
and freight traffic more than six times as great. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Cassier’s Magazine.—The publishers of Cassier’s Maga- 
zine have introduced a novelty in a handsome and sub- 
stantial cloth binding for a certainelimited edition of the 
Magazine. This they call the library edition, and the 
copies bound in this way are designed especially for li- 
braries, reading rooms and the like, where durability is 
important. This library edition will be issued regularly 
every month. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Motor-Driven Air Compressors—The Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co. recently published a 22-page catalogue telling 
of motor-driven duplex air compressors of their build. 
It is stated in the opening paragraph that “the rapid in- 
crease in the number of electric cars, both for elevated 
and surface roads, and the more extensive use of elec- 
tricity as a source of power generally, have created a 
growing demand for small electrically operated air com- 
pressors adapted to supply compressed air for car brakes 
and train signals as well as for various other industrial 
uses.” This sums up the situation, and it may be said 
in addition that this is a field that is well worth the care- 
ful consideration shown by the contents of the catalogue. 
There are three views of the combined pump and motor; 
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an illustration and description of the automatic electrical 
pump governor; a diagram of wiring and piping showing 
method of connecting the compressor, for a car or car 
station, to be driven from a direct-current trolley cir- 
cuit; sufficient general directions for care and operation 
of motor and compressor; and a table giving dimensions 
and other data relating to motor-driven reciprocating air 
pumps. The making of motors and compressors is brief- 
ly but well described. 

Locomotive Sanders.—We have received from the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Sander Co., Thirteenth and Willow 
streets, Philadelphia, a catalogue of locomotive sanders, 
patents on which are now controlled by that company. 
It contains good illustrations of this important subject. 
The “transparent” illustration of the sanders, and their 
various accessories and locations, is educational material 
that would be well placed in every roundhouse and in 
the hands of eyery locomotive engineer. The Leach 
sander, with its details, is shown in single, double and 
triple application. The “She,” or improved Houston 
sander, is shown in single and double application, with 
all of its details, and many valuable suggestions are 
given in the matter of applying sanders. On page 26 
Sherburne’s attachment to engineer’s brake-valve, for 
automatic sanding, either in emergency or service appli- 
eation, is illustrated. 


The B. F. Sturtevant Company has issued the third 
edition of its catalogue No. 103, “The Sturtevant En- 
gine.” Particular attention is given to engines capable 
of sustaining high speed at given duty and possessing 
great refinement in speed regulation. It is also shown 
how considerable power units may be placed in restricted 
space, and in this connection especial attention is given 
to electric generating sets. Single-valve engines of the 
upright type and automatic cut-off, throttling engines, 
various enclosed types, double valve open type, double 
upright, compound and other engines receive considera- 
tion. The catalegue has illustrations and descriptions 
of various types of engine considered and some conven- 
ient tables of boiler capacities and engine horse-powers, 
with dimensions given. 


Pneumatic Tools —The Philadelphia Pneumatic Tool 
Co. has lately sent out a series of detached sheets illus- 
trating and describing its rotary drills, powerful types 
and specific instances and illustrations of their use; chip- 
ping, riveting and calking hammers, with sizes, weights 
and capacities, and hand or suspended pneumatic ram- 
mers for foundry work, the application being also illus- 
trated. Various conditions of work are considered in the 
several fields and the company proposes to design sus- 
pension for tools in special cases. 


The Root & Vandervoort Engineering Co., Champaign, 
Ill., has issued a small pamphlet describing its horizontal 
and vertical gas and gasoline engines for power pur- 
poses. Stationary and portable engines are made in 
sizes ranging from 24% to 8 h.p. They are designed on 
the Otto cycle, and are said to embody the best practice 
in engine construction, 


New York Railroad Commissioners’ Report. 

The Railroad Commissioners of the State of New York 
have issued the 18th annual report of the Commission. 
The opening chapter deals with the general situation, 
and this is followed by a summary of the business done 
during the year to June 30 by the roads reporting, with 
statistics of accidents, etc. The Board has had 222 mat- 
ters before it during the year, of which 110 had to do with 
grade crossings. ‘The number of cases pending at the end 
of the year was 125, of which 68 were grade crossing ap- 
plications presented by the Long Island road. The Board 
has already passed on 59 such cases for that road, but the 
rest must wait, as the State appropriation is exhausted; 
that is to say, the Long Island has had as large a share of 
the State’s money as it is entitled to. The Commission 
has approved some applications of railroads for separation 
of grades. at crossings where the town objected, and ap- 
peals of such cases ure now pending in the courts. 

In the general discussion of the grade crossing law, 
mention is made of the “belief, held by some persons,” 
that the State ought to appropriate more money for this 
work, but the Board expresses no opinion on the point. 
A list is given of all the crossings where the Board has 
authorized changes, from which it appears that since the 
law was passed, three years ago, 48 crossings have been 
abolished; at 10 the work is nearing completion and plans 
have been made for 16 other cases. In 19 cases the Board 
believes that the work will be done without special urging 
by the State. The bound volume of the report, when it 
comes out, will have photographic pictures of some of 
the work done at crossings. ‘The State has thus far appro- 
priated $300,000 for separating grades, of which $25,000 
has been set apart for administration expenses. The actual 
amount paid out for work done is $23,889; but the Board 
has authorized work which will cost $150,201 more. In 
two cases owners of abutting real estate have sued, or 


will sue, for additional damages. The Board refused to 


order the abolition of seven crossings on the Buffalo Belt 
Line of the New York Central, as the cost of the seven 
would more than exhaust the State’s appropriation. In 
Syracuse there is a plan to abolish crossings, but this 
plan aloue would require more than the whole of the 
State’s appropriation for a year. 

The financial statistics of street surface railroads for 
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the year are shown in the following table (cents omitted), 
the Brooklyn elevated roads being included in both years, 
these lines being now operated by the Brooklyn Heights 
(surface) Railroad Company. 





To June 30, To June 30, 
1900. 18d. 

Capital mieck  <oicc0s00s0<< eee cee 182,310,412 $175,124, 740 
Pamded Gee oc cccccsctsssces eeeee 195,274,738 158,940,310 
UutNded GOVL... ksi 0:3.0:055.008 ss%es) ee 029; 361 3y, "940,040 
Cost of road and equipment...... - 370,015,239 313,880,236 
Gross earnings trom operation. 40,811,563 31,018,460 
Operating expenses ......... 28,989,180 22,652,924 
Net earnings trom operation. . 16,822,352 14,805,541 
Income trom other sources..... -.. 1,864,200 1,673,124 
Gross income from all sources..... 18,186,583 16,538,662 
Taxes and miscellaneous.......... 2,356,659 1, 957,093 
Interest paid and accrued........ 9 7,694,553 6,806,862 
apr tar eovcce. 6,889,500 & 'U7b, 219 
Surplus tor the Year... .<sivesve00 . 568,616 "280,214 


The percentage of dividends to capital stock for the 
year ending June 30, 1900, was 3.77; in 189 it was 4.67. 

A table is given of the traffic and earnings of the street 
railroads, with averages per passenger and per mile. The 
number of passengers reported by the street surface rail- - 
roads as killed during the year is 22, of whom 15 were 
getting on or off cars in motion, and five were killed in 
collisions at grade crossings of railroads. A description 
is given of the “third-rail’’ surface electric road of the 
Albany & Hudson. The application of the Buffalo, 
Niagara Valls & Rochester for an overhead trolley street 
railroad 12U miles long is now pending before the Board. 
During the year the street surface railroads carried 153,- 
343 tons of freight; during the preceding year 129,- 
U40 tons. 

The Board does not propose any new legislation. 


TECHNICAL. 





Manufacturing and Business. 
Harry Vissering, General Sales: Agent of the U. S. 
Metallic Packing Company, of Philadelphia, will here- 
after make his headquarters at 509 Great Northern 
Building, Chicago, instead of Philadelphia. 

Ritchie & Ruple, of Cleveland, Ohio, announce the re- 
moval of their otlice from the Hickox Building to the 
Chamber of Commerce Building. ‘Lhey are prepared to 
make surveys, eXaminations and reports, and perform 
the inspection of structural material of ail kinds. 

The National Contracting Company has been incorpo- 
rated in New Jersey, with a capital stock of }0U,UVV, to 
build bridges. ‘The incorporators are: Henry C. Ken- 
uedy, S. H. Stuart, 60 Broadway, New York city, and 
IXenneth kk. McLaren, 60 Grand street, Jersey City, 
NG als 

Charles L. Gately, fur some time Manager of the rail- 
road department of the New York Belting & Packing 
Company, recently resigned that position to become 
Manager of the railroad department of the Manhattan 
Rubber Manufacturing Company, with office at 18 Ve- 
sey street, New York city. 

Mr. P. H. Brangs has resigned his position with the 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company, and accepted 
a position as Wastern Manager of the Heine Boiler Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, Mo., with otlice in the Bowling Green 
Building, 11 Broadway, New York. He was for 11 years 
Wlectrical Mngineer with the D., L. & W. R. R., and 
fur 10 years prior with the Westinghouse Company at 
Newark, N. J. 

Wesley Meeteer, for some time Purchasing Agent of 
the Jackson & Sharp Company, Wilmington, Del., has 
resigned to become Vice-President and General Man- 
ager of the American Machinery & Export Company. 
This company was incorporated recently under the laws 
of New Jersey, with a capital of $250,000, and has 
opened an oftice at 15 Cortlandt street, New York city. 
The company will deal in all kinds of machinery, prin- 
cipally for export, and will make a specialty of buying 
for foreign railroads. 

The Bethlehem Steel Company sends us the following: 
“It having been brought to our attention that a concern 
styling itself the Edison-Holzer Steel & Iron Process 
Company, has been using the name of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company in a letter issued by them in which they 
ask for subscriptions to the stock of their company, we 
beg to state that this company has no connection what- 
ever with the Edison-Holzer Steel & Iron Process Com- 
pany, nor do we in any way indorse the merits claimed 
by them for their process for treating steel.” 

The B. F. Sturtevant Company, of Boston, Mass., re- 
cently received the following letter from The Widdi- 
comb Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., which 
speaks for itself: ‘““The exhaust head was applied yester- 
day and found to be the most efficient device for the 
purpose the writer has ever seen. The condition of the 
atmosphere this morning is one of extreme moisture, 
which would display any spray passing out with the 
steam, but not a particle of moisture can be found in the 
air, and that even within 12 in, from the exhaust steam. 
As we have to purchase our water supply the device will 
soon pay for itself.” 

John W. Harrison, for 32 years a member of the 
Shickle, Harrison & Howard Iron Co., has disposed 
of his entire interest in the concern to John M. 
Harrison, Clarence R. Howard ard George B. Leighton. 
He is the sole survivor of the three founders of the com- 
pany, which began business in 1868 in St. Louis. Thirty- 
two years later the plant was moved across the river to 
East St. Louis. The offices have now been moved to 
more convenient quarters in St. Louis, and the site of 
the old plant is to be sold. Mr. Harrison was born in 


Missouri in 1840, was graduated from the Missouri State 
University in 1858, was Manager of a furnace at Iron- 
dale, Mo., where considerable quantities of projectiles 
were made for the Government during the Civil War, 
and went to St. Louis in 1867. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Federal Steel Company has sold 19,000 tons of 
rails to the Victorian Government Railways, Melbourne, 
Australia. 

Ellwood Walter Kimber, Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Latrobe Steel Company, died Jan. 20 at his home 
in Philadelphia. 

The American Bridge Company announces that its 
New York contracting office will hereafter be in charge 
of S. Fischer Miller, formerly with Messrs. Milliken 
Bros. 

The Bird Iron Company of Crystal Falls, Mich., has 
been incorporated in Illinois with a capital stock of $50,- 
000. The officers are: George B. Penwell, President; I. 
E. Crepin, Treasurer; M. S. Sanders, Secretary, and 
Arthur E, Buzzo, Superintendent. The directors are 
George B. Penwell, E. E. Crepin, R. Floyd Clinch, M. 
S. Sanders and John Crerer. 


Automatic Block Signals on the Southern Pacific. 
The Southern Pacific is putting up automatic signals on 
30 miles of its line in the Tehachapi Mountains, South- 
ern California. ‘This is a single track line. 

The Nicaragua Canal. 
The Republican Senate caucus has decided that it would 
be inadvisable to take up the Nicaragua Canal bill until 
the British Government has acted on the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty. It is believed that this will prevent action 
on the canal bill during this session. 


A New Double-Cylinder Surfacer. 
The Fay & Egan double cylinder surfacer for general 
planing or box factory work has the following advan- 
tages: A very solid frame; working material 24, 27 and 
30 in. wide and 6 in. thick; power feed with broken 
rolls, either in two or four sections, and each section 


center-geared. The lower head comes immediately after 





the upper, and it will do short as well as long work with 
equal facility. It is simple to operate; is powerful in all 
its parts, and is one of the best general double-cylinder 
surfacers made. ‘Che manufacturers, J. A. Fay & Egan 
Co., Nos. 284 to 304 West Fourth street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, will furnish prices and full particulars. 


Defective Air-Brakes at Nashville. 
We give below another one of the monthly reports col- 
lected by Mr. Thomas, of the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis, showing air-brake cars received at the Nash- 
ville yard and forwarded during the month of Novem- 
ber. It will be observed that of something more than 
9,0U0 cars forwarded only 29 were cut out for air-brake 
defects. Another table shows the cars received with air- 


brakes already cut out. a 
Number of air-brake cars forwarded.......-..s+++++> 1 
Air-brake cars O. piesiehataias trace pla aierars . 9,062 
Air-brake cars cut out...... Se oie tatonis 
Average serv iceable air-brake cars per train. ite arene tasters 
Blowing at exhauSt......eeeeeeeeeees dsistetsiatasete sisters 
Cylinder gasket blown out. ag a eee Nee eC 
Brake cylinder piston broken. 
Train pipe DPOKeD....0cceccee os 
Branch pipe broken.........+..++ 
WIRE WHRGIG oo c0c ct cs be cers seerecscetccees 
Brake rigging out of “order. i 


er 





POET isc6- vice tespecen ic abecgiataceeaatei nein arses 

Of the 29 cars oa out, 11 pelonged to railroad com- 
panies and 18 to private car lines. 

There were 347 air-brake cars received at Nashville 
with brakes cut out, for the following reasons: 






Blowing at exhaust Port.......seseeceeeeecreeececees cae. ABE 
BlOWiING At VeHE. PORE. ..0:0 0.056 os6 5 0s cece ce cnies ceisie sees 18 
Check valve case broken 2 
Check valve case gasket blown out.. 14 
Triple valves needed cleaning........... pu 
Cylinder gasket blown out.....2.......-++- ; 2 
WHIOTS TORING oc occ. ccc cccdiecccsiec 39 
Release valves leaking... ......c0ccccccsccctcssesvess ear 48 
Angle cock broken Off..........ccecccccccccccccccecccccs 5 
Train pipe broken............see+6+ ilehatal acer oats ora oferatetoene aie 8 
Branch’ pipe broken.........00.s+¢s ore Glatt aaa eerbe 17 
Brake rigging out of order... ......2.0.sceceseccscsecceeds 26 

INE AY  iciecasic50 eect cesses Ls ere grekere Pol talismans avlee eae 


Air-Brake Hose. 


The Master Car Builders’ Committee has issued the fol- 
lowing circular of inquiry about specifications for air- 
brake hose, showing markings, etc.: The undersigned 
committee having been delegated to present a paper and 
report at the 1901 convention on the subject of ‘“Specifi- 
cations for air-brake hose, showing markings and other 
information,” respectfully request a response to the fol- 
lowing: 


1. Do you purchase air-brake and air signal hose 
cation? If so, what difference in price do the specifica 


make? 
2. Kindly send a copy of your specifications for each, and if 


on specifi- 
tions 





. ee 
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there is any particular requirement on which you lay most 
stress, please underscore that part of the specifications. 

3. If you do’ not have regular specifications, what, if any, 
special requirements do you ask, such as the number of ply, 
bursting pressure, etc.? i 

4. If you give hose a bursting test, what liquid or gas do 
you use in making the test? bi 

5. Do you have a reservoir from which to draw the liquid 
or gas at a uniform velocity when making the test, or is the 
pressure obtained by pumping directly into the hose? 

6. To what extent are you using all metallic connections 
between cars and tenders; between passenger cars or freight 
cars, and what is the necessity for such use? 

7. If you purchase from specifications, have you found any 
increase or decrease in the life of the hose to.that furnished 
without specifications? 

8. Do you have any appliance to protect the coupling or 
nipple from injuring the inner tubing of the hose? If so, 
what are the results obtained? ’ 

. Do you have hose burst in trains? If so, to what ex- 
tent, and to what cause is the same most attributed? 

10. What percentage of all hose removed from service is re- 
moved on account of defects due to unfair usage? 


A reply to the above questions, not later than Feb. 15, 
1901, to Mr. James Macbeth, D. M. C. B., of the N. Y. C. 
& H. R..R. R. Co., East Buffalo, is requested. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Notes. 


According to Chicago newspapers the rule of the Wa- 
bash road prohibiting the use of intoxicating liquors by 
employees now reads that intoxicants must not be used 
while on duty or “before reporting for duty.” The 
order does not specify how long a time is contemplated 
in this last clause. 


The Pullman Company has just finished 10 new sleep- 
ing cars to be run on trains 20 and 21 of the Pennsyl- 
vania (the Chicago and St. Louis express), and all of 
these cars are painted the same color as the day cars 
used in these trains, ‘‘Pennsylvania standard red.’ The 
interior finish of the cars is mahogany, and the up- 
holstery, carpets and curtains are green. 

The Wells-Fargo Express Company, which has cir- 
culating libraries for its employees at New York. Jersey 
City, Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco and the City 
of Mexico, has established the nucleus of a library at its 
office in each of 32 other cities, the books placed at each 
city being the Bible and Concordance, Standard Dic- 
tionary, Century Atlas, Shakespeare and Concordance, 
Fallow’s Synonyms, Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations, and 
Hayden’s Dictionary of Dates. Others of a similar char- 
acter will be added from time to time. 


Traffic Notes. 


The New York Central has reduced passenger fares in 
Western New York to meet the local competition of sub- 
urban trolley lines, particularly around Rochester. 
Tickets are sold at from 15 to 40 per cent. less than the 
regular rates. 


The Chicago and Florida special, running over the 
Southern Railway, leaves Chicago two days in the week 
by the Pennsylvania lines to Cincinnati. two days by 
the Big Four route and two days by the Monon and 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. 


Mr. John A. Smith has resigned the Commissioner- 
ship of the Freight Bureau at Charleston, S. C.. to be- 
come Commissioner of the Bureau of Freight and 
Transportation at New Orleans. The New Orleans po- 
sition has been vacant for several months. 


A press despatch from Pittsburgh this week reports 
that freight cars are so scarce that the Carnegie Steel 
Company fears that it will be comnelled to temporarily 
shut down the Homestead mills. The company has late- 
ly received but a small part of the cars which it has 
i for, and 3,000 tons of plates are piled up in, the 
yards. 


Commencing Feb. 1, the Erie, as well as the Lacka- 
wanna, will discontinue the use of unlimited tickets with 
stop-over privilege. The Erie will also introduce the 
use of the A. A. G. P. & T. A. safety paner for all its 
tickets, coupon and others, except only the engraved 
ecard tickets. The Erie has gradually exchanged all its 
date stamping machines. for punching machines. which 
are similar to those used by banks in marking checks. 


BE. P. Bacon. representing the League of National As- 
sociations of Shippers, now in Washington. reports that 
with the assurances given by influential Senators prior 
to the holiday recess there is good reason to expect that 
the Cullom bill will be taken up in the Senate at an 
early date, and that if it is, its passage by the House 
at the present session is assured. In the event of fail- 
ure at this session, Mr. Bacon recommends his support- 
ers to stick to the present bill, as a basis of legislation, 
and thus avoid the risk that would attend the intro- 
duction of a new bill. 


According to a newspaper story. Mr. George T. Nich- 
olson. Passenger Traffic Manager of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, proposes to make interline tickets 
proof against manipulation by using numbers instead of 
the names of stations. Mr. Nicholson says that in the 
back pages of the Official Guide there are 50,256 names 
of railroad stations. He proposes to place opposite each 
of these an official number. Next he proposes abolish- 
ing the custom of printing the destination on the ticket. 
but would simply print the names of the gateways and 
then use the official number for the destination, punch- 
ing that in with a perforating stamp with the use of 
safety paper, and by this system the manipulation of 
the tickets by brokers will be impossible. 





Half January has passed and packing house rates are 
undisturbed. This has not been known in Kansas City 
before within the memory of railroading. From the 
very fact that the packers are distributing their favors 
it is accented as proven that the tariffs are being lived 
up to. The Burlington is carrying for Armour. Fowler 
and Swift. the Wabash is getting the output of Schwarz- 
schild & Sulzberger, the Missouri Pacific gets Cudahy’s 
business and some from Schwarzschild & Sulzberger, the 
Chicago Great Western gets some Armour meats and 
the Milwaukee gets a great share of that consignment. 
Che Santa Fe has been going light on packing house 
stuff so far, its business having gone over to the Wa- 
bash. The fact that the road let the business go with- 
out a howl demonstrates that a rate did not get it away 
from the big line. Northern grain shippers are looking 
for a rat hole somewhere. . . . —Kansas City Journal. 
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Technical Schools. 

Armour Institute—On Tuesday evening, Jan. 15, Mr. 
H. EF. J. Porter, of the Bethlehem Steel Company, lec- 
tured before the engineering students at the Institute. 
The subject of the lecture was, “The Development of the 
Art of Forging,” and about fifty stereopticon views were 
used for illustrations. 


The Vicars-Cramp Consolidation. 

It is said that the Vicars & Maxim Company have 
made an absolute sale of their plant and patents to the 
company formed by the amalgamation of the Cramp 
Company, the Midvale Steel Company, ete. The sale is 
said to be in consideration of $5,000,000 of the ordinary 
stock of the amalgamated company. 


Chicago Harbor Improvements, 

Mr. Albert H. Scherzer, President of the Scherzer Roll- 
ing Lift Bridge Co., Chicago, is preparing an illustrated 
book of rolling lift bridges recently built at Boston, Cleve- 
land and Chicago. ‘There will also be a number of 
studies showing how this type of bridge lends itself to 
ornamental design and a number of special articles will 
be included. Among these will be a discussion of Chicago 
harbor improvements. The building of the Drainage 
Canal and the large manufacturing and shipping intei‘ests 
now located on the River make any but an inner harbor 
at Chicago impracticable. This is held to be of the great- 
est importance to the city in the way of preserving the 
lake front, and Mr. Scherzer proposes a scheme of im- 
provements which is more elaborate than anything so far 
brought out. Beside deepening and widening the Chicago 
River and removing the center pier bridges, Mr. Scherzer’s 
plan includes ship canals between the Calumet River and 
the Drainage Canal, a canal between the North Branch 
and the Desplaines Rivers and a canal connecting the 
North Branch directly with the Lake. Then it is pro- 
posed to fill in along the lake front from the mouth of the 
Calumet River to Evanston, making the greatest width 
of the reclaimed portion about four miles. It is thought 
that the land thus acquired would more than pay for the 
cost of the filling. 


Proposed Legislation. 

Bills for the establishment of railroad commissions are 
to be introduced in the Parliament of Canada and in the 
Legislature of the State of Washington. That in Canada 
will be introduced by the Government, and it is proposed 
to have a commission of three persons with power to deal 
with all matters now under the jurisdiction of the railroad 
committee, as well as all questions of railroad rates. 
The Washington bill is the work of Senator W. W. Tol- 
man, a Democrat. He proposes three members, to be 
appointed by the Governor, not more than two to belong 
to the same political party. The salary of each shall be 
$3,000 and a bond of $20,000 is to be required. The 
Commission is to have authority to make rates, and the 
railroads are subject to severe penalties for disregard- 
ing such rates. The bill also provides penalties for false 
billing, discrimination and other offenses. 


Electric Headlights. 

General Superintendent Calvert, of the Burlington & 
Missouri River, is reported as saying that his road will 
soon equip a large number of locomotives with electric 
headlights. He says further: “The advantages of the 
electric headlight are numerous, and I do not know any 
objection worthy of consideration. EEnginemen can see 
switch targets and obstructions on the track far enough 
away to bring their train to a stop before getting into 
trouble. Farmers and others on crossings will be scared 
off by the bright light and fewer people will be run into, 
so that the additional expense will be offset in a short 
while by the saving in claims arising from accidents. On 
dark, foggy nights the light will show around curves [over 
hills] and prevent head-end collisions. Electricity is so 
much better for headlights than acetylene that we have 
stopped experimenting with the latter altogether.” 

Mr. Calvert cited a few examples of the efficiency of the 
headlights from the experience of his men with the lights 
now in use on the Burlington. “The very first night an 
engine equipped with one was on the road the agent at 
Grafton peered out of his bay window and saw what ap- 
peared to be a train almost to the station. He knew that 
no train was due at that time and was considerably exer- 
cised. He telegraphed the despatcher to ascertain what 
train was coming in ahead of No. 3. It turned out that 
the bright light which the Grafton agent saw was the 
electric headlight on No. 3, which was then in the Fair- 
mont yards, seven miles away. 

“At Otis a freight train pulled into a siding to get out 
of the way of No. 3, when No. 3 was twenty miles away. 
The conductor saw the headlight bearing down upon him 
and there was some mighty rapid hustling to get out of 
the way, the conductor thinking that the train was right 
on them. He waited twenty-six minutes for No. 3 to 
pass him after he got safely into clear and No. 8 all this 
time was coming right along.” 


An Illustration of Municipal Ownership. 

The city of Baltimore having built, at great cost, 
a system of subways for the purpose of renting the 
same to the telegraph, telephone and electric companies 
to earry their wires underground, one fine day an ex- 
plosion takes place, and a few blocks of the city’s paved 
streets take an aerial flight. Then comes an investiga- 
tion by a committee of engineers, which committee criti- 
cises the quality of the conduit material and the con- 
crete, and recommends “That the subway be carefully 
examined wherever excavations are made which expose 
it, and if the concrete is found imperfect at such points 
it be removed by the Subway Department and replaced 
with good concrete; that a system of mechanical ventila- 
tion, similar to the one now in use on the Empire City 
subway in New York, be installed for our subway; and 
that such arrangements for drainage be provided that in 
no case can water get to the cables or into the ducts.” 
In other words, that the conduits have been built with- 
out due regard to material used, and that no provision 
has been made for drainage or ventilation. Now, who 
is responsible? Why, nobody, of course. It is the city’s 
own work, and no one ean be held responsible. Now, 
supposing these conduits had been built by private enter- 
prise, would not the owners have been held to strict ac- 
countability, and would not the city compel them to per- 
fect the same by all the safeguards possible? Well, 
rather.—Hambleton’s Circular. 


Telephone Train Despatching. 

The Toledo. Fremont & Norwalk electric railroad is 
now in operation for a length of 53 miles, and trains are 
run under rules substantially the same as those of the 
Standard Code, but with positive meeting points. The 
train desnatcher controls the movement of trains by tele- 
phone. There are five intermediate offices and 16 other 
places where there is a telephone in a box, to which each 
conductor has a key. Printed forms are used for orders, 
so that only a few words have to be transmitted. Each 
conductor repeats every order that he receives, and, as 
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in telegraph despatching, orders are sent simultaneously 
to twe conductors when both can be got to the telephone 
at the same time.—7'rain Dispatcher’s Bulletin. 


Death of an Old Iron Master. 

Mr. Philip James died recently in Pittsburgh. He was 
born in Wales in 1813, and the Pittsburgh newspapers 
say that he puddled the iron for the first T rails, 
Whether or not this is strictly true we have not under- 
taken to ascertain, but undoubtedly he was employed in 
the Dowlais Iron Works, and was also one of the early 
iron makers of our own country. 


Railroad Material for the Argentine. 

A New York newspaper some time ago said that “with 
the exception of some locomotives and cars which have 
been bought in England the United States has secured the 
bulk of those orders from Argentina.” ‘The Standard 
(Buenos Ayres) says that “the Great Southern is spend- 
ing some £2,500,000 on extensions, improvements, etc., 
and thousands of tons of structural steel and of rails are 
under order in Great Britain, or have been received from 
there, but not a ton has come from the United States 
or is under order there. The Great Southern has ordered 
within the year £600,000 worth of locomotives and cars 
from Great Britain, including 750 steel frame cars of 30 
tons capacity. The last locomotives received by the West- 
ern, the Central Argentine and the Buenos Aires & 
Rosario came from England, and this list comprises the 
roads operating half the total mileage of the Argentine. 
Rails have been imported from the United States in con- 
siderable quantities. 


A Peculiar Railroad Danger in the Argentine. 

Last December a serious country fire occurred along 
the line of the Great Southern Railway in the Argentine. 
It extended nearly 100 kilometers and burned some freight 
rolling stock as well as telegraph poles and fence posts. 
‘The fire appears to have been spread by the great amount 
of “paja voladora,” or flying grass, blowing about the 
right of way. It seems that this stuff is a great nuisance. 
It is blown about by the wind and whatever care the rail- 
road companies may take naturally they cannot keep it 
off their right of way so long as it exists. The Standard 
says “it is difficult for the trains to cut their way through 
it and it causes hot boxes and even derailments, while 
foremost of all is the terrible danger of its taking fire. The 
shifting of the wind a few points after the section hands 
have cleared the track of the flying grass may result in 
its immediately being buried in the dangerous stuff again.” 


Sturtevant Fans for Marine Uses. 

The new twin-screw Red Star liner “Vaderland,” (built 
by John Brown & Co., of Glasgow), is lighted through- 
ont by electricity. The generating plant consists of four 
dynamos, driven by engines built by the B. F. Sturtevant 
Co. The system of ventilation is also by the 
Sturtevant Co. and is similar to the systems installed on 
the “St. Louis” and “St. Paul.” Fans exhaust the air 
from every room and compartment, and fresh air is dis- 
tributed throughout the passenger accommodations. Fresh 
air is thus constantly supplied, and in cold weather this 
air is heated by passing over steam pipes, and the heat 
supplied. may be regulated for each deck independently. 
By this system the inner rooms of the ship are as com- 
fortable as the outer ones. Induced draft is fitted to the 
boilers. ‘The boilers are in two compartments, leading 
into two funnels, which are 98 ft. high from the grate 
level, and elliptical in plan, 13 ft. 6 in. x 8 ft. 6 in. The 
fans are eight in number and 7 ft. 6 in. in diam., and are 
driven direct by Sturtevant direct-acting engines. The 
air is heated by passing through tubes placed in the way 
of waste gases from the furnaces. The inlet of air to the 
furnaces is through tubes placed in a casing over the 
boiler, thence down a passage in front of the smoke-box 
at the end of the boilers and into the furnaces. The 
gases from the furnaces, after passing through the boiler, 
play around the tubes forming the air inlet and subse- 
quently pass through the fans into the funnels. 


Hoosac Tunnel. 

In order to more thoroughly ventilate Hoosac Tunnel, 
arrangements have been made for running the fan at the 
central shaft 19 hours a day, instead of five hours as 
formerly, and it is expected this new arrangement will ac- 
complish a much needed improvement. 

About three and one-half miles of 85-lb. rails in 45-ft. 
lengths has been laid in the tunnel.—Boston & Maine 
Messenger. 


The Bagdad Railroad. 


Rumors are spreading over Germany to the effect that 
the German syndicate which secured the concession 
for the construction of the Bagdad Railroad has lost 
the good will of the Turkish government, and that another 
syndicate, which does not insist upon a guarantee per 
kilometer, is going to replace the Germans. The Novoie 
Vremya, commenting on the matter, does not believe 
in these statements, and calls attention to the fact that 
the German government only recently appropriated an 
annual sum of 150,000 marks for establishing commercial 
agencies in connection with all the German consulates in 
the Ottoman Empire. The Russian paper further states 
that an English offer, without guarantee, had previously 
been submitted, but was refused by the Sultan in favor 
of the Germans. 


New Bavarian Railroad Loan. 

Official organs in Bavaria announce the early emission 
of a new railroad loan (4 per cent.) to the nominal 
amount of $25,000,000. The money will chiefly be used 
for improvement of the roadbed, purchase of additional 
rolling stock, erection of new station buildings, ete. 


A Professorship at Annapolis. 

The Secretary of the Navy has appointed a board to 
examine candidates for appointment to the vacaney in 
the grade of Professor of Mathematics in the Naval 
Academy created by the death of Prof. Marshal Oliver. 
Prof. W. Hendrickson, U. S. N., of the Naval 
Academy, is President of the Board, and several candi- 
dates have already been designated to appear before it. 


Electric Plant for Amsterdam. 

U. S. Consul Frank D. Hill reports to the State De- 
partment from Amsterdam that the City Council of 
that city has voted over $2,000,000 for an electric plant 
to supply power for street cars, lighting, etc., for the 
city. 


Bridges for the Uganda Railway. 

It is a matter for general regret that the contract to 
erect 34 bridges on the Uganda Railway has been cap- 
tured, in open competition with British bridge builders, 
by the American Bridge Company. The amount of the 
contract is £135, and the weight of the steel re- 
quired about 7,000 tons. It is stated that these bridges 
are to be made to the drawings, specifications and tests 
of Sir Alex. Rendle, and the only suggestion in ex- 
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planation that we can offer is that British manufactur- 
ers have had a much larger r experience of such tests and 
specifications than Americans have had, and that there 
fore they quoted accordingly. 

The consulting e ngi ineer does not flourish in the States 
like (Sic.) he does in this country, but now that this or- 
der has gone to America it is the duty of manufacturers 
here to see that the American Bridge Company is treat- 
ed exactly as they have been in the past.—Railway En- 
gineer ( London.) 


Appropriations for Naval Work. 

The naval appropriation bill which was reported he the 
louse on Jun. 19 carries a total appropriation of $77,- 
016,635, the largest amount ever recommended for the 
Navy. It is nearly $12,000,000 more than the bill of 
lust year, and is still over $10,000,000 below the esti- 
mates of the Navy Department. For the increase of the 
Navy the bill recommends two unsheathed battleships 
und two unsheathed armored = cruisers, carrying the 
heaviest armor and ordnance of their respective classes 
upon a trial displacement of about 14,000 tons, with 
the highest .practicable speed and greatest radius of 
action, The battleships are to cost, exclusive of armor 
and armament, not more than $3,850,000 each, and the 
armored cruisers not exceeding $4,000,000 each, the 
maximum cost of the four vessels to be $15,700,000. 

The following amounts are appropriated for naval 
work at the stations named: Portsmouth, $378,850; Bos- 
ton, $526,000; New York, $1,000,000; League Island, 
$695,230; Norfolk, $594,260; Key West, $144,000; Mare 
Island, $351,660; Puget Sound, $273,000; San Juan, 
$40,000; Dry Tortugas, $100,000; Pensacola, $41,500; 
Algiers, $230,000; Hawaii, $107,300; Tutuila,’ $225,000. 
For Washington, $318,210 is provided, which includes 
$50,000 for new gun plant machinery; $100,000 for new 
workshop machinery; and for construction and repairs 
of various shops about $150,000, including increase of 
electric light plant. For the four new dry docks at 
Portsmouth, League Island, Boston and Mare Island, 
$1,000,000 is provided and $38,000,000 is allowed toward 
the rebuilding of the Naval Academy already begun. 
Kor armor and armament of ships now building, $4,000,- 
OOO is recommended. 


Report of the Joint Postal Commission. 

The Postal Commission of the House and Senate, 
which has been investigating postal matters for the last 
two years, has made its report. he Commission unani- 
mously reports in favor of excluding from the second- 
class mail rate, first, books, whether bound or unbound; 
second, newspapers ~ and periodicals unsold sent by a 
hews agent to another news agent or returned to the 
publisher; third, sample copies of newspapers above a 
certain smal] fixed proportion of the circulation. 

The Commission also unanimously reports against the 
continuance of transmitting mails in pneumatic tubes 
under present conditions. |Too high cost.] The Com- 
mission unanimously reports that neither a change in 
letter postage nor the establishment of a system of par- 
cels post is practicable under existing conditions of reve- 
nue and expenditure, even if otherwise desirable, upon 
which no opinion is expressed. 

Upon the question of railroad mail pay there are five 
reports. 

Virst.—A report signed by Senators Wolcott and AlI- 
lison, which declares that the present rate is not ex- 
cessive, and ought not to be changed except by the dis- 
continuance of the appropriations for special facilities, 
which, it declares, should be discontinued.’ 

Second.—-A report signed by Mr. Loud, concurring 
with the last named report, except that it recomme nds 
the adoption of railroad mail payments in accordance 
with space occupied instead of by the methods now pre- 
scribed by law. 

Third.—A report signed by Mr. Moody, which declares 
that upon the evidence the pay is not excessive, but rec- 
ommends further gg ponte as to the prev vailing 
methods of loading postal cars and inquiry into the 
question whether the methods may not be corrected so 
aus to result in a saving without injury to the carrier. In 
this report Mr, Catchings concurs. 

lourth.—<A Be signed by Senator Martin and Mr. 

Catchings, dissenting from the views of the other mem- 
bers of the Commission with regard to the discontinu- 
ance of appropriations for ——— facilities. 

Fifth.—A report signed by Mr. Fleming, in which he 
states that he thinks there should be some reduction in 
the present rate either by a 5 per cent. reduction gener- 
ally, and a still further reduction on the routes where 
the volume of traffic is greatest, or, in case these sug- 
gestions are not adopted, by a change in the special pay- 
ment for postal cars. Mr, Fleming also holds that the 
Government should pay for the transportation of post 
oftice officials when traveling as passengers in passenger 
cars, Free transportation for mail men should, he 
holds, be confined to mail cars. , 

Senator Chandler does not join in any report, owing to 
his absence from Washington. 





A Car Ferry Accident. 

On the morning of Jan. 21, about 3 o'clock, a sleeping 
car on the transfer steamer “Maryland,” making its reg- 
ular trip from Harlem River Station to Jersey City, 
New York ttarbor, broke away from its fastening and 
rain back to the edge of the deck. The car was one of 
two standing on the track in the starboard gangway 
of the boat, and was fastened in front by the usual 
chains, but for some unexplained reason the chains 
parted, and the car ran back with such force as_ to 
break over the chock or bumping block. ‘The hind truck 
of the car went overboard and was lost, and the body 
of the ear, dropping to the deck, rested, when it stopped, 
with about 12 ft. of its length hanging over the water. 
The ear contained about 20 passengers, but, if we may 
believe some of the reports, they were not even awak- 
ened by the fall of the car body to the floor. 


The Paris Metropolitan. 

On the Paris Metropoliti in Railroad the motormen are 
called “wattmen”—in pure English. The management 
never confesses that the oper ation of the road was be- 
gun with men, especially “wattmen,”’ very imperfectly 
trained. The latter should be drilled two or three 
months before taking charge of a train; but they were 
set to work after about a week’s training, to meet the 
demand for transportation to the Exposition. Nearly 
everything else was imperfect, but nevertheless — the 
road earried one day as many as 170,000 passengers, and 
in October an average of 117,000. But the manage- 
ment declares that much remains to be done, It has 
ordered as an experiment five motor cars 32 ft. long, 
on trucks, of 400 h.p.—double the power of the present 
motors, and is testing a new electric locomotive intend- 


ed to haul five or six cars, with which it is purposed 
to despatch trains at intervals of only three minutes. 
To prevent crowding at the ticket windows, it is pro- 
posed to sell packages of 10 tickets at a reduced price. 
‘As it frequently happens that trains have to halt in 
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a block section between stations,” it is suggested that it 
might be well to establish intermediate stations with a 
wooden platform, where, should the delay be long, pas- 
sengers who are in a hurry may get out and reach the 
street: 

Crossing Damages in Chicago. 

In a suit involving the question of damages to prop- 
erty owners, where grades have been separated, at street 
crossings in Chicago, the Supreme Court of Illinois has 
handed down a decision which is said to confirm the 
view of the city officials that these property owners will 
not be able to recover much from the city in the way 
of damages. The suit had to do with a crossing on the 
Illinois Central. It appears that in the agreement be- 
tween the city and the railroad, the city bound itself 
to settle the claims of owners of property abutting on 
the street near the railroad; but, as the grade of the 
street was lowered but little, it was believed that the 
damage would not be large in any case. The present 
suit was brought by a man who claims that since the 
railroad has been elevated the nuisances of noise, dust, 
cinders, smoke, ete., have been worse than before. The 
Court holds, in substance, that even if it be true that 
the nuisance is increased, the land owner has no rem- 
edy, as the railroad company is simply occupying its 
original right of way for the legitimate purposes for 
which the right of way was granted. 

“The increased uses of the right of way of appellee 
which have produced the effects complained of are a 
necessary incident to and inseparable from the success- 
ful operation of appellee’s railroad and fall within the 
terms of the grant of its right of way. There is a last- 
ing concession which is not exhausted with the building 
of a surface road, but which entitles the company to a 
change of construction and operation to meet the de- 
mands upon it of a growing business and the changes 
wrought by the development of society.” 

Furthermore, in answer to another contention of the 
appellant, it is said that the right of way is not a pub- 
lic highway, like a street, and that there is, therefore, 
no force in the argume nt that the abutting property 
owner has an easement in the light, air and view which 
would naturally come over such right of way to his 
premises. The company holds its ground as _ private 
property, and is responsible to the public only in its ca- 
pacity as common carrier. 


Steamers For the Eastern Chinese Railroad. 

A report from St. Petersburg is to the effect that the 
administration of the Eastern Chinese Railroad Com- 
pany recently placed orders for six steamers, of which 
two (“Argun” and “Amoor”) are to be built by the Nep- 
tum Yards of Rostock, Germany; two (“Shilka” and 
“Nonni”’) by the Vulean Company of Stettin, Germany, 
and two (“Mongolia” and ‘‘Manchooria’’) by the Stabili- 
mento Tecnico, of Trieste, Austria. All these steamers 
are to be provided with twin screws, to have first-class 
accommodations for passengers, to be lighted throughout 
by electricity, and, as a new feature, are to have a hos- 
pital room, an apothecary and a steam bakery. Every 
steamer will have two three-phase expansion machines 
of 900 h.p. each. They are also to have accommoda- 
tions for the mail service. 


New Narrow Gage Railroad in Poland. 


The Russian State Gazette publishes a decree accord- 
ing to which the company known as ‘“Gesselschaft der 
Lodzer Fabrikbahn,” of Warsaw, has been granted a 
eoncession for the construction of a narrow-gage rail- 
road, 32 versts (about 21 miles) in length, from Lodz 
(the “Polish Manchester’) to Koljushki. This line must 
he completed no later than March 31, 19038. Five mil- 
lion rubles will be spent for its construction. 


A New Mountain Railroad in Switzerland. 

At a meeting recently held at Bern it was definitely 
decided upon the construction of a railroad to the top of 
the Siintis. The line will be built in three distinct sec- 
tions, the first of which to be worked by steam and the 
two latter by electricity. The highest point will be at 
an elevation of 8,562 ft., or about 1,700 ft. higher than 
the terminal of the Pilatus Railroad. The necessary 
capital for the construction of the road has already been 
subscribed. 


Apples, Passes and Umbrellas. 

The distribution of 30 $5 umbrellas by the Pittsburgh 
agent of the Burlington among ticket agents in that 
city, shortly before Christmas, has raised a storm among 
the various lines. It caused the agent of the St. Louis 
& San Francisco to distribute apples, and the Colorado 
Midland to send around annual passes for ticket agents 
and their wives. It is asserted by railroad men_ here 
that these gifts were a violation of the anti-commission 
agreement of last year. The matter will be taken up 
at the next meeting of the Western Passenger Agents’ 
Association.—Chicago Press Despatch. 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 


The Arizona & New_Mewico is having three engines 
built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

The Shreveport & Red River Valley has ordered three 
engines from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

The Philadelphia & Reading has ordered 50 Class I-C 
(compound) locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe is considering in- 
creasing its present order with one of the locomotive 
works. 


The Pennsylvania has ordered 48 of its standard Class 


*-8 (mogul) engines from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 


The Missouri Pacific order with the Schenectady Loco- 
motive Works, referred to Dec. 7, has been increased from 


~~ 


5O to 75. 


The Baltimore & Ohio has ordered 20 compound con- 
solidation engines. with Wootten boilers, from the Baid- 
win Locomotive Works. They will be similar to those 
of the 1800 class recently built for the road by the same 
works. 

The Michigan Central has ordered six passenger and 
four consolidation engines from the Schenectady Loco- 
motive Works. They will have wide fire-boxes and are 
for April and May delivery. The passenger engines will 
he of the Northwestern type, weighing 167.000 Ibs. with 
95.000 Ibs. on the driving wheels, and have 21-in. x 26-in. 
cylinders; 79-in. driving wheels, straight top boilers, 
with a working steam pressure of 200 Ibs. and 400 tubes 
2 in. in diam. and 16 ft. long; fire-boxes, 96 in. long and 
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75%, in. wide; and a tender capacity for 5,100 gals. of 
water and eight tons of coal. The consolidation engines 
will weigh 188,000 Ibs., with 160,000 Ibs. on the driving 
wheels and have 23-in. x 32-in. cylinders ; 64-in. driving 
wheels, straight top boilers, with a working steam pres- 
sure of 210 Ibs. and with 369 tubes 2 in. in diam., and 
16 ft. long; fire-boxes, 96 in. long and 75% in. wide; 
and a tender capacity for 5,100 gals. of water and eight 
tons of coal. The specifications for both types call for 
Westinghouse brakes, Sargent brake-shoes, Gould coup- 
lers, ‘Hancock inspirators, U. Metallic piston and 
valve rod packings, Consolidated safety valves, Leach 
sanding devices, Michigan lubricators and Detroit springs. 
The passenger engines will have the Consolidated system 
of steam heat. 








CAR BUILDING. 


The Chicago Great Western is in the market for about 
70 gondola cars. 


The Rutland is reported to have ordered 1,000 box 
cars from the Pullman Co. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has ordered 10 
coaches from the Pullman Co. 


The Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern is reported 
in the market for freight cars. 


The Vandalia Line has ordered 125 gondola cars from 
the American Car & Foundry Co. 


The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh has ordered 10 
coaches from the Jackson & Sharp Co. 


The National Biscuit Co., it is stated, may be in the 
market for a small number of box cars. 


The Merchants’ Despatch Transportation Co. will 
build 100 cars of various kinds at its own shops. 


The Michigan Central has ordered 100 flat and 200 
box cars from the American Car & Foundry Co. 


The Missouri Pacific has ordered 15 coaches and 10 
chair ears from the American Car & Foundry Co. 


The St. Louis, Bellville & Southern has ordered 200 
coal cars from the American Car & Foundry Co. 


The Wabash, it is reported, will be in the market in 
the near future for a large number of freight cars. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has ordered 500 
rg hong from the Pullman Co. Simplex bolsters will 
be used. 


The Missouri, Kansas & Texas has not ordered 30 
coaches, as has been reported, but is now in the mar- 
ket for a small number. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has ordered 100 
freight cars from the American Car & Foundry Co. 
They will be built at Chicago. 


The Erie order with the Pressed Steel Car Co. for 
1,000 wooden box cars with metal err, referred 
to Nov. 9, has been increased to 1,5) 


The Los Angeles Terminal has ordered 10 passenger 
and 100 freight cars from the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. They will be built at the St. Charles Works. 


The Missouri Pacific has ordered 46 box, 16. stock 
and 11 furniture cars from the American Car & Foun- 
dry These are in addition to the 2,500 referred to 
Dec. 28. 


The Mobile & Ohio, it is reported, will soon be in 
the market for freight cars. Similar reports in refer- 
ence to this road have been circulated for the past several 
months. 


The American Car & Foundry Co. has orders for 300 
coal cars of 80,000 Ibs. capacity for an individual coal 
company; 170 box and gondola cars for export and for 
275 four-wheel coal cars. 


The Mexican International has ordered 20 steel gondola 
cars from the Sterlingworth Railway Supply Co., Easton, 
Pa. They will be of 80,000 lbs. capacity and similar to 
the cars built by the same company for the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western and the New York, Ontario & 
Western, except that the Mexican International cars will 
have no hoppers. The order of the road with the Mt. 
Vernon Car Mfg. Co. calls for 100 side-hinged gondola 
cars of 60,000 Ibs. capacity. The specifications include 
Canda draft rigging and French springs. 


BRIDGE BUILDING. 


ALLEGAN, Micu.—The Pere Marquette R. RR. will 
bridge the Kalamazoo River. 

The Grand Rapids. Allegan & Kalamazoo Traction 
Co. will build two bridges in Allegan and two in Otsego 
township, both to cross the Kalamazoo River. 


ALLEGHENY, Pa.—The City Council is reported to 
have authorized a bond issue for a bridge over Shady 
avenue. 

ALTOONA, PA.—A wagon bridge is proposed at Eleventh 
street. 

ANbOovER, N. B.—It is said that bids will be wanted 
early in the spring for the steel bridge to be built over the 
St. John River between Andover and Perth. We recently 
reported that plans were being made for a structure 1,200 
ft. long. A. R. Wetmore, Province Engineer, Frederic- 
ten; IN: -B: 


Bastrop, La.—We are told that the New Orleans & 
Northwestern Ry. proposes to build a drawbridge over 
Bayou Bartholomew north of this place shortly. It will 
be 150 ft. long and of steel. 


Braver Faris, Pa.—The Clarion & Summerville R. 
B. will let contracts in about 30 days for a steel bridg 
of 250 ft. span. J. C. Whitla is President. 


Boston, Mass.—City Engineer Wm. Jackson has 
made preliminary plans for widening the Congress street 
bridge over Fort Point channel. The plans provide for a 

center pier drawbridge, 500 ft. long and 100 ft. wide. 
sailiine in design to the Summer street bridge. A tempo 
rary bridge is. proposed between the Summer and Con 
gress street bridges, while the new structure is being 
built. 


BripGerort, ConN.-—Plans have been adopted for th« 
Yellow Mill drawbridge which is estimated to cost about 
$141,000. A bond issue of $75,000 will have to be made. 
(Nov. 16, _— p. 762.) 


* BurFALo, N. Y.—Supervisor Wm. Conboy, of Grand 
Island, has ‘filed a petition with the Board of Supervisors 
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providing that the county or two of the towns build the 


bridge projected between Buffalo and Grand Island. The . 


charter of the Grand Island Bridge Co. expires soon. 


Burirneton, Iowa.—The Citizens’ Bridge Company, 
with $100,000 “capital, was incorporated Jan. 17. The 
officers are W. W. Parsons, President; C. M. Hyskell, 
Secretary; George Boesch, Treasurer. The object is 
to build a wagon bridge at Burlington. 

A new bridge is proposed over the ravine on West 
avenue between Summer street and Garfield avenue. City 
Engineer Steece has made plans and specifications. 


Catro, Inu.—The Big Four will soon want bids on a 
single track steel viaduct 430 ft. long on the Cairo Divi- 


sion. Estimated cost, $18,000. 
CHARLEROI, PA.—The House Committee on Interstate 


and Foreign Commerce has referred to the War Depart- 
ment a bill authorizing the Charleroi & Monessen Bridge 
Co. to build a bridge over the Monongahela River. This 
project was reported in our last Construction Supple- 
ment, p. 85. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The Mayor has appointed a 
committee to confer with the County Court regarding the 
proposed bridge across Elk River at Virginia street. It 
is stated a new bridge can be built for $25,000. 


Cuicaco, Inn.—The following bids were received, Jan. 
16, by the Drainage Board for four bascule bridges over 
the Chicago River. For the substructures the lowest 
bids were: The Canal street bridge, Lydon & Drews Co., 
Chamber of Commerce Building, $53,914; Harrison street 
bridge, Lydon & Drews, $54,407; Main street bridge, 
John P. Agnew, 1401, 100 Washington street, $50,108 ; 
and Ashland avenue bridge, Page & Shnable, for $35, 542. 
For the superstructures, the lowest five bids for each 
bridge were : Canal street bridge, American Bridge Co., 

L. Strobel, $76,400 ; Hlinois Bridge Co., $77,- 
: Bansl- El leock Foundry Go., $77,500, and the To- 
ledo Bridge Co., $79,500; Ashland avenue bridge, Mas- 
sillon Bridge Co., $91. 200; American Bridge Co., $94,000 ; 
Toledo Bridge Co., $95,000 ; C. L. Strobel, $102 200; 
and the Indiana Bridge Co., $107,900; Harrison street 
bridge, American Bridge Co., $86,800 ; C. L. Strobel, 
$97,980: Milwaukee Bridge & Iron Co., $98,900; King 
Bridge Co., $99,000, and the Toledo Bridge Co., $104,000 ; 
Main street bridge, American Bridge Co., $72,800: C. L. 
Strobel, $91,200; Milwaukee Bridge & Iron Co., $93,700; 
King Bridge Co., $94,000, and the Toledo Bridge Co., 
$98,000. 

Business men of “Goose Island’ (North Side) are 
considering plans to have new bridges built over the 
North Branch of the Chicago River, to replace the two 
- — on Division street. The one over the canal is 
closed 

The Chicago oflice of the American Bridge Co. has a 
contract for between 10,000 and 11,000 tons of steel for 
the Joint Track Elevation Company. which includes the 
Chicago & Alton, the Illinois Central and the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe railroads. This steel is for the 
bridges for track elevation proposed in Chicago. The 
work will be made in Chicago and will be delivered be- 
tween Oct. 1, 1901, and March 1, 1902. The exact num- 
ber of bridges to be built is not known. as some of the 
streets over which bridges are projected may be closed, 
and others which are planned to be closed may be opened. 





CotumpBus, On10.—Bids are wanted, Keb. 12, for some 
bridge work. Address Chas. E. Perkins, Chief Engineer, 
Public Works. 

County Engineer Maetzel is reported to have plans for 
the Hibernia bridge over the Big Walnut Creek on the 


National road. is to be a three-span plate girder 
structure, with a 21-ft. roadway. Estimated cost, 
$60,000. 

Conow1nGco, Mp.—-The Conowingo Bridge Co. is con- 
sidering the advisability of building a new steel span 


of 150 ft. on the Cecil County 
the Susquehanna River: 


DututTi, MINN.—-It is stated that bids will soon be 
wanted for the suspended bridge to be built over the 
ship canal connecting Lake avenue and Park Point. 


EpGELEY, PA.—We are informed that the county of- 
ficers want estimates on a bridge over Nevil Branch at 
this place. John Smith, Assessor, Rushland, Pa. 


Farco, N. D.—The House, on Jan. 19, passed a bill 
authorizing the Fargo, Duluth & Northwestern R. R. to 
build a bridge across the Red River of the North at 
Fargo. The bill had the approval of the War Depart- 
ment, and was favorably reported by the Committee. 


Fort WAYNE, INp.—The Clinton street bridge is re- 
ported unsafe. The County Commissioners are asked 
to either build a new structure or strengthen the present 
one. 


side to its bridge over 


GARDINER, ME.—-Bids for a_ steel draw span about 
166 ft. long for the Kennebee bridge are wanted Jan. 25. 


Chas. O. Wadsworth, City Clerk. 


GRAy’s Pornt. Mo.—The House of Representatives 
has passed the bill authorizing a_bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi River at or et eee s Point, Mo., with a main 
channel] span of 1,000 f 


GRENADA. Mtss.—The House of Representatives has 
passed a bill authorizing a_bridge built across the Yala- 
busha River in Grenada County. 


Hoventon, Micn.—The Supervisors of Houghton 
County are reported to have decided to build the center 
pier bridge on Portage Lake. 

The House of Representatives has nassed a 
thorizing Houghton County 


bill au- 
to bridge Sturgeon River. 


Tiutn, Que.—The municipality of East Hull will build 
| bridge across the Gatineau River near Farmers Rapids. 
LoweLL, MAss.—The Lawrence street bridge is re- 
ported in bad condition by City Engineer Bowers. He 


suggests a new bridge. 
Moncton, N. B.—The Chief Commissioners, Depart- 


ment of Public Works, ask tenders for the following 
bridges: McGregor, Finger Board and Cottage bridges, 
each in the Parish of Dalhousie, Restigouche County ; 
Munbar bridge, on road leading to Tay Creek, Hamp- 
town, York County; Gealy bridge, Parish of Petersville. 
‘Queens County: Coal Branch Stream bridge, near coal 
taines, Weldford, Kent County; South branch Oromocto 
hridge, Parish of Blissville. Sunbury County. Tenders 
will be received until Jan. 28. 


MONTREAL, Qur.—The city of Montreal has agreed to 
pay one-fourth of the cost of raising the Grand Trunk 
tracks from Bonaventura Station to St. Henri. The 
work includes a bry of subways, the total cost of 
Which will be $2,155 


NESHANIC, N. I—'The Lehigh Valley has let a con- 
race to the American Bridge Co. for a steel bridge 330 
. long over the Raritan River at this place. 
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New Haven, Conn.—The Committee on Railroads 
and Bridges is considering the petition for a new bridge 
at the site of the Barnesville bridge on Grand avenue; 
also for a new drawbridge on Kimberly avenue, over 
West River, ordered by the Secretary of War. 


New WESTMINSTER, B. C.—The Government will be 
asked to build a bridge across the Fraser River at this 
place. 


New York, N. Y.—We are told that John L. Shea, 
Commissioner of Bridges, will receive bids some time in 
March for a steel drawbridge over Mott Haven Canal 
at 135th street, estimated to cost $30,000. 

The Commissioner of Bridges will also receive bids in 
March for a steel bridge 172 ft. long over the Bronx River 
on Westchester avenue, at a cost of about $100,000. 

An ordinance authorizing work on the new bridge 
over Gowanus Canal at Hamilton avenue, Brooklyn, has 
been referred to the Committee on Bridges and Tunnels. 

The Board of Estimate and Apportionment has au- 
thorized the Corporation Counsel to condemn land re- 
quired for the Brooklyn anchorages for the third bridge 
over the East River between the boroughs of Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn. 


Norro.tk, VA.—A hearing was given by the House of 
Representatives last week on the Dill authorizing the 
Norfolk & Berkley Bridge Co. to build a bridge over the 
Fast Branch on the Elizabeth River. 


NorTHFIELD, MAss.—The Central Vermont has. peti- 
tioned the Legislature for permission to build a railroad 
and highway bridge over the Connecticut River. 


Orean, N. Y.—Bids are wanted by the J. R. Droney 
Lumber Co. for a five-span plate girder bridge. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Joint Special Committee of 
Councils, appointed to make plans for abolishing the 
grade crossings on the Philadelphia & Reading along 
Ninth street, from the terminal to Broad street, and 
along the Richmond Hill Branch, has made its re- 
port. The railroad agrees to build a bridge across Dia- 
mond street, with a through girder bridge across Tenth 
street. A deck bridge is to span the intersection at Elev- 
enth and Nevada streets. Bridges are also to be built on 
Kensington and Frankford avenues, and Tulip, Thomson 
and Belgrade streets, and Aramingo avenue. The total 
work is to cost about $8,342,000. 


PirtspurGcH, Pa.—aA large bridge will be wanted on 
the electric railroad projected from the terminus of the 
Perrysville avenue branch of the United Traction Co. 
J. D. Thomson and James Swan, of Allegheny, are re- 
ported interested. 

The plans for an iron highway bridge to span South 
Twenty-first and Twenty-second streets, and connect 
Pius and Mission streets, have been finished by the De- 
partment of Public Works. The plans provide for two 
structures, one to be 250 ft. long and the other 400 ft. 
long. Each bridge will have an 18-ft. driveway and a 5-ft. 
sidewalk. Estimated cost, $25,000. 


PuEBLO, CoLo.—City Engineer Wm. Peach is reported 
to have made estimates: for the proposed viaduct at South 
Main street over the Denver & Rio Grande. 


READING, PA.—The Mayor, in his annual message, sug- 
gests building a bridge at Spring street, between Sixth 
and Eighth streets. 


RIVERSIDE, CAL.—Plans will be made by the City En- 
gineer far the proposed viaduct across the Santa Fe 
tracks, connecting Park and Pachappa avenues. 


Row esspure, W. Va.—The County Court of Preston 
County has appropriated $17,000 for an iron highway 
bridge over Cheat River. 

St. Louis, Mo.—A hearing was given by the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce last 
week in Washington, D. C., on the project for a_ third 
— over the gr River between St. Louis and 

East St. Louis. The Government engineers made a re- 
port in August, 1899, for a bridge from Mullanphy street, 
St. Louis, the west span of which should have a clear 
width of 700 ft. The promoters for the new bridge 
propose to locate it between the two existing bridges 
and want a structure with a main span of 500 ft. A. J. 
Tullock, of Kansas City, Mo., is the Engineer. 


Sr. Maurice, Ont.—'The Railway Committee of the 
Privy Council has approved of the plans of the sites for 
the proposed bridge of the South Shore Ry. over the St. 
Maurice River at St. Maurice. 


Satt LAKE Crry, Utan.—E. J. Yard, Chief Engineer 
of the Rio Grande Western, will receive bids, until Feb. 
11, for masonry work for 84 abutments. 


SEVIERVILLE, TENN.—The County Court has appointed 
a commission to get estimates for a bridge over the west 
fork of Pigeon River, two miles above this place. The 
bridge is to have 150-ft. span and bids will be wanted 
at the meeting to be held on April 1. John Chandler, 
County Clerk. John Rambo, M. P. Thomas and W. B. 
Emert are the Engineers. 


TEMECULA, CAL.—We are told that bids are wanted 
by the Board of Supervisors in February for a 220-ft. 
bridge over Temecula Creek. Geo. M. Pearson, County 
Surveyor, Riverside. 


Tonawanpa, N. Y.—A biil has been introduced in the 
Legislature, appropriating $20,000 for a bridge over the 
Erie Canal at North and Niagara streets. 


ToreKA, KAN.-—Two bridges are proposed over the 
Kansas River in North Topeka. One on Fairchild 
street, will be about 1,000 ft. long and cost about $15,000, 
to be paid for partly by the city and the county and by 
private subscription. 

Toronto, ONT.—The City 
for a bridge over the 
street. 


: Engineer will make plans 
railroad tracks at the foot of Yonge 
Probable cost, $55,000. 


"TRAVERSE City, Micu.—The Grand Rapids & Indiana 
Ry. is reported to have asked the Board of Supervisors 
for permission to build its proposed bridge over the 
Boardman River near Cass street, Traverse City. 


TRENTON, N. J.—On Jan. 15 the Senate passed the 
bill authorizing the United New Jersey Railroad & Canal 
Co. and the Philadelphia & Trenton R. R. Co. (now the 
Pennsylvania R. R.) to build and maintain a bridge 
across the Delaware River near Trenton. The act is to 
be null and void unless the bridge is commenced within 
one year and completed in three years. Any change in 
plan or in the bridge after completion is subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of War, who may also direct 
changes at the cost of the owners at any time in order 
to preserve free and convenient navigation of the river. 
All railroad companies desiring to use the bridge are to 
have equal use of it on paying a reasonable compensation 
for its use, and in case of failure to agree on terms the 
Secretary of War, after a hearing, shall decide the mat- 
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ters at issue. Telegraph and telephone companies are 
also given the right to use the bridge. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The District Commissioners gave 
a hearing last week to the South Capital Bridge Associa- 


tion regarding the proposed bridge across the East 
Branch of the Potomac River, on the line of First 
street, S 2 

WILMINGTON, Det.—The City Engineering Depart- 


ment is reported to have plans for 
over the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
which work will soon be begun. 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—We are told that D. B. Hanna, 
General Ay ae ag gr Canadian Northern, will receive 
bids, until March 1, for a steel bridge 750 ft. long over 
Red River, estimated to cost $170,000. 


Younestown, On1o.—Two overhead bridges are pro- 
posed over Crabb Creek and the Erie and Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern tracks. One at McGuffey street 
will cost about $75,000. The other is on Belmont avenue. 


the proposed bridge 
at Sixth street, on 


Other Structures. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp.—Last week the Committee of 
Architects appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to examine the plans submitted by ten architects for the 
new post office and custom house building at Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., reported unanimously in favor of the plans of 
Rankin & Kellog, of Philadelphia. The decision has 
been approved by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


OmaAnua, NeEB.—The Union Pacific, according to re 
port, is having plans made for new ear and machine 
shops in Omaha. 

Port ARTHUR, ONT.—The Canadian Northern will 
build a 1,500,000 bushel elevator at a cost of about 


$350,000. J. A. Jamieson is making the plans. 


ProGRESSO, MExtco.—The Schultz Bridge & Iron Co. 
has the contract for a pier and warehouse at Progresso, 
Yucatan, Mex., for the Compania del ferror earrill 
Muelle y Almacenes del Commercio. The pier is for a 
double track railroad, and will be 40 ft. wide and 550 
ft. long; 8-in. solid steel piles will be used. 


READING, PAa.—The Reading has let a contract. to 
Ryan & Kelly, of this city, for a brick boiler house in 
Reading. It will be one-story high, and is one of the 
various subsidiary buildings to be erected in connection 
with the big locomotive repair shops now building. 


St. Josern, Mo.—The general office of the St. Joseph 
& Grand Island Ry. will be moved to a new building in 
the spring. 

Scranton, Pa.—The Babylon Breaker of the Temple 
Iron Co. at Duryea, was destroyed by fire Jan. 22. 
The breaker was a new and modern one, and was val- 
ued at $100,000. 


SEATTLE, Wasu.—Press despatches from Seattle, 
Wash., say that Commander W. T. Burwell, U. S. N., 


of the Puget Sound Naval Station, has received du- 
thority to ask for bids and let contracts for improve- 
ments at that station to cost about $100,000. Two 
brick storehouses for ordnance supplies, a new wharf 
at Bremerton, a system of yard railroads with a steam 


locomotive and a crane are mentioned as among the 
improvements. 
TeRRE HAvuTE, INp.—-The Southern Indiana contem- 


plates building a new freight house between Poplar and 
Ohio streets. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


(For dates of conventions and regular meetings 
of railroad associations and engineering 
societies see advertising page zi.) 


Canadian Society of Civil Engineers. 

An ordinary meeting was held Jan. 17. 
on “The Ozonization of Water” 
eussed. 


An abstract 
was presented and dis- 


General Baggage Agents. 


The American Association of General Baggage 
Agents held its twenty-first annual meeting at St. Au- 
gustine, Fla., Jan. 17. Discussions were had on the 


substitution of card checks in place of brass; on through 

excess baggage rates; and on arrangements for the 

business of the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo. 
The following officers were elected: President, B. Ped- 


dicord, Baltimore & Ohio; Vice-President, J. A. Os- 
borne, Illinois Central; Secretary, J. E. Quick, Grand 
Trunk, Toronto. Portland, Ore.. was selected as the 


place for the annual meeting in June, 1902. 
North-West Railway Club. 


At or? January meeting of the club, held at the Hotel 
Ryan, Paul, Jan. 16, the resignation of President E. 
A. Williams who is about to make a change in loca- 
tion, was accepted. Mr. T. A. Foque, former Secretary, 
was elected President of the club, and Mr. T. W. Flan- 
nagan, Chief Clerk, Mechanical Department, “Soo Line,” 
Minneapolis, Minn., was elected to succeed Mr. Foque as 
Secretary. 

Two papers were read, “Electric Traction for Heavy 
Railroad Service,” by Mr. Edward P. Burch, Electric 


Railroad Engineer, and “A Brief History of Composite 
Car Wheels,” by Mr. George H. Bryant, of Chicago. 


The Engineers’ Club. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Engineers’ Club 
(New York) the following officers and trustees were 
elected: President. John C. Kafer; Vice-Presidents. A. G. 


Mills and H. S. Haines: Treasurer, Geo. FE. Weed: See- 
retary, Chas. W. Baker: Trustees, O. F. Nichols. James 
Cruickshank, John C. Kafer, Geo. A. Just. Wm. Hi. 


McCord, E. D. Arnold. P. T. Dodge. The following is 
the official ticket: For President. E. E. Oleott, New York 
City: for Vice-Presidents, C. F. DeLandero, Pachuea, 
Mexico: J. E. Hardman, Montreal, Canada: J. H. Ham- 
mond, Denver. Colo.: for Managers, G. A. Crocker, New 
York City: H. V. Winchell, Butte, Mont.: Clemens C. 
Jones, Richmond, Va.: for T'reasurer, Theodore D. Rand, 
Philadelphia. Pa.: for Secretary, Rossiter W. Raymond, 
New York City. 


The Car Foremen’s Association of Chicago. 


The regular meeting of the Car Foremen’s Associa- 
tion of Chicago was held in Room 209, Masonic Temple, 
Wednescay evening, Jan. 9, about 60 members being 
present. Twenty-four new members were added. The 
discussion of the committee’s report on labor for apply- 
ing draft timbers to refrigerator cars was deferred until 
the next meeting, as it appeared that the members had 
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not had sufficient time to digest the report in order to 
discuss it intelligently. In discussing Mr. Harvey’s 
paper on the most successful method of repairing and 
‘andling air-brakes, Mr. Kidder, of the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co., made an interesting talk, indorsing Mr. 
Harvey’s recommendations. Other remarks followed 
along the same line. It was the general opinion that a 
material charge for the fulcrum and guides was proper, 
unless the entire brake-beam and connections were all 
missing. In regard to the labor charge for applying 
one new draft timber and four draft timber bolts to the 
companion timber, the unanimous opinion was that a 
charge of nine hours was proper; six hours for the new 
draft timber and three hours for the four draft timber 
belts. The next meeting will be held Feb, 13. 


New York Railroad Club. 

Mr. Thomas Tait’s paper, “A New Method of Rating 
and Loading Engines in Freight Service,” brought out 
a large attendance at the meeting of Thursday evening, 
Jan. 17. This paper was published in abstract in the 
Railroad Gazette last week. It gives, perhaps, the best 
system of tonnage rating yet attempted, and the further 
development of methods as brought out by Mr. Tait’s 
discussion, shows that the work has been undertaken 
with due regard to all difficulties involved. The author 
is in close touch with all of the elements that make for 
success or failure of road operations, and his records of 
lading since this system of rating has been operative, 
bear strong evidence of its practical efficiency. The dis- 
cussion will be of greatest value when read in the pub- 
lished proceedings. 

At this meeting 18 new members were elected, and 
the names of 29 applicants for membership were read 
and held for consideration. 

The subject announced for the February meeting is 
“Japan and Its Transportation Facilities,” the reading 
of the paper, by Mr. W. C. Tyler, to be accompanied by 
lantern slides. 


The Air-Brake Association. 

The Secretary of the Air-Brake Association announces 
the following subjects to be reported on at the next meet- 
ing and the members of the several committees: 

“Unconnected Hose Hanging Free Versus Coupled 
Ilose with a Well-Designed and Located Dummy Coup- 
ling.’—H. H. Forney, Chairman; G. S. Hale, T. A. 
Hedendahl, Jno. Dickson, H. C. Frazer. 

“Air Pump Exhaust for Passenger Train Heating.”— 
Frank I, Coggin, Chairman; E. G. Desoe, Chas. 8. Hall, 
T.. A. Hedendahl. 

“The Pressure-Retaining Valve: Its Value, Present 
General Condition and How It May Best Be Improved 
and Maintained.’—G, R. Parker, Chairman; J. H. Strick- 
lan, E. Kronberg, W. L. Clendenen, C. R. Ord. 

“Terminal Test Plants; Why and Where Needed; Best 
Methods of Installation and Operation.”—S. D. Hutchins, 
Chairman; W. T. Hamar, Otto Best, C. C. Farmer, W. 
P. Huntley, Jr. 

“Revision of Progressive Form of Questions and An- 
swers.”—F. M. Nellis, Chairman; R. C. Augur, J. P. 
Kelly, ©. C. Farmer and M. BE. McKee, 

Those having information on any of these subjects are 
asked to correspond with the Chairman of the committee 
having that topic in hand. The next meeting will be 
April 30 at Chicago. 


American Institute of Mining Engineers. 

The eightieth meeting of the Institute (being the 
thirty-first annual meeting) will be held at Richmond, 
Va., beginning Tuesday evening, Feb. 19, 1901. Com- 
munications concerning arrangements, excursions and 
hotel accommodations should be addressed to Mr. R. A. 
Dunlop, Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, Rich- 
mond, Va., who is the Secretary of the local committee. 
The hotel headquarters, Bureau of Information, ses- 
sions, receptions, ete., will be at the Jefferson Hotel. 
The following programme is provisionally announced. 

Feb. 19.—9 p. m.—Opening session in the Jefferson 
Ilotel, when addresses of welcome, ete., will be deliv- 
ered and President Douglas will give an illustrated lec- 
ture on the Paris Exposition of 1900. 10 p. m.—Recep- 
tion to members and guests of the Institute in the Jef- 
ferson Hotel. 

eb, 20.—10 a. m.—Session. 2 p. m.—Visits to works, 
etc. 8 p. m.—Session. 10 p. m.—Concert in the Jeffer- 
son Hotel. 

Feb. 21.—10 a. m.—Session; 2 p. m.—Visits to works, 
ete. 8 p. m.—Banquet at the Jefferson Hotel. 

eb, 22.—9 a. m.—Excursion by special train (Chesa- 
peake & Ohio) to Charlotteville, University of Virginia, 
Monticello, the pyrites mines at Mineral, Va., ete. 

Keb. 23.—Loeal visits and excursions (particulars in 
the programme of the local committee). 


Engineering Association of the South. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Association was 
held on the evening of Jan. 10 at Vanderbilt University. 
The death of Major Niles Meriwether, President of the 
Association, was announced, and Messrs. J. S. Walker 
and Hunter McDonald were appointed a committee to 
prepare a memorial. A communication from Mr. J. C. 
Trautwine, Jr., Secretary Journal of Association of En- 
gineering Societies, was read. It was the unanimous 
opinion that the continuance of individual publications 
was preferable to uniting with the Journal of the Asso- 
ciation of Engineering Societies. The first paper of the 
evening was a description of bridge pier and founda- 
tion work in Chemulpo, Korea, by W. H. Holmes, who 
has just recently returned from that country. The sys- 
tem of keeping records of rivers in that ancient country 
was briefly described. They extended back into the past 
for many centuries, and are said to be very accurate. 
Mr. Holmes stated that where an opportunity offered it- 
self for a check the records were in every case sustained. 
The record for the river in question extended back 509 
years, and explanation was made at the beginning of the 
records that the history of the river previous to that 
time had been consumed in a fire which had burned the 
house and all contents. 

The second paper of the evening was presented by Mr. 
Julian W. Kendrick, City Engineer of Birmingham, Ala. 
It was a study of the sewerage problem now confronting 
the Birmingham district. The geographical features of 
the drainage area were described, the difficulties set forth 
to carrying out the various methods of sewerage, and 
finally a plan proposed. 


PERSONAL. 


(For other personal mention see Elections and 
Appointments. ) 


—Mr. Joseph P. Rice has been appointed a member 
of the Missouri Railroad and Warehouse Commission to 
suceeed the late Mr. Herrington. 


SE  . 


—Mr. Lyle F. Bellinger, of Georgia, was nominated 
by the President on Jan. 16, after a competitive ex- 
amination to be a civil engineer in the Navy to fill the 
vacancy created by Capt. Asserson’s retirement. 


—Mr. John Sever Tebbets died at Boston, Mass., Jan. 
19, aged 43 years. He was employed by the Boston & 
Albany at East Boston for a time, then went to East 
Albany, N. Y., as Transfer Agent of the same road. In 
1886 Mr. Tebbets became Assistant General Freight 
Agent of the Union Pacific and the following year Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent. After leaving the Union Pacific 
Mr. Tebbets went to Arizona, where he was engaged in 
mining, 


—Mr. T. A. Foque is the new Mechanical Superinten- 
dent of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. 
Mr. Foque is 34 years old, and was graduated from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1888. He 
entered the service of his present company the same 
year, and has held positions as draughtsman, Chief 
Draughtsman, Engineer of Tests and Assistant Mechan- 
ical Superintendent. He has just been elected President 
of the North-West Railway Club. 


—Mr. Kyoichi Murakami, Engineer-in-Chief of the 
Hoshiu Railroad, of Japan, and Consulting Engineer of 
the Bantan and Nanao roads of that country, is now 
making a study of American methods of railroading. Mr. 
Murakami left Japan in May last, and has visited all 
the countries of middle Europe and the United King- 
dom. He will leave New York Feb. 8 for Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland, returning to New York at the end of 
that month. After remaining here about one week, he 
will leave for San Francisco, from which place he will 
sail April 9 for Japan. 


—Mr. W. H. Davisson, the General Roadmaster at 
Topeka, Kan., for the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
was born Dec, 11, 1862. His first work was witb his 
present company as chainman, and he was on surveys 
and construction for two years. He was with the Union 
Pacific on location in Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado 
for the following 18 months, and then in 1888 returned 
to the Rock Island as Assistant Engineer, which posi- 
tion he held until 1898, when he was made Sunerintend- 
ent of the division between the Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers, the position he held at the time of his recent 
change. 


—Capt. Francis T. Bowles, Naval Constructor, U. S. 
N., at present on duty at the Navy Yard. New York. 
was nominated by the President on Jan. 16 to be Chief 
of the Bureau of Construction and Repair. with the 
rank of Rear Admiral, to succeed Rear Admiral Philip 
Hichborn, who retires for age March 4. Capt. Bowles 
was appointed a Cadet Engineer from Massachusetts 
Sept. 15, 1875, and graduated from the Naval Academy 
in 1879. He was one of the two first Cadet Engineers 
selected to be sent to Greenwich, England, for an ad- 
vanced course in naval architecture. and after his re- 
turn he was appointed an Assistant Naval Constructor, 
his present commission dating from Oct. 15, 1888. 


—Mr. William Blake, Engineer of Maintenance of 
Way for the Pennsylvania Company on the Western 
Division (Fort Wayne. Ind.). was born at Newburyport, 
Mass., Oct. 2, 1865 te took a course in civil engineer- 
ing in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. re- 
ceiving his degree in 1887. He entered the service of 
the Pennsylvania Company the same year at Louisville. 
Ky., in the engineering corps of the Jeffersonville, Madi- 
sonville & Indianapolis, now the Louisville Division. He 
has served continuously with the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany. and in 1889 was appointed Assistant Engineer of 
the Louisville Division; on July 1. 1898, Engineer of 
Maintenance of Way of the same division, and also en- 
gineer of the Louisville Bridge Company. He continued 
on the Louisville Division until his recent appointment. 


—Mr. S. W. Miller. the new Master Mechanic of the 
Southwest System of the Pennsylvania Company, was 
born Dec, 17. 1867. He was graduated from Stevens 
Institute of Technology in 1887, and entered the serv- 
ice of the Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh at the Lo- 
gansport shop as a special annrentice on Aug. 1 of the 
same year. From Dee. 1, 1889. until Feb. 1. 1896. he 
was employed in draughting. firing and special work on 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. Then 
until Aug. 1, 1899, he was assistant to the Superintend- 
ent of Motive Power of the same company. He was 
General Foreman of the Tocomotive Denartment at the 
Dennison shop until April. 1900. and then until Jan. 1 
last Assistant Master Mechanic at the Indianapolis 
shop. 


—Mr. H. E. Hutchens has become Superintendent of 
the Memphis Division of the Southern at Memphis. 
Tenn. He was born in Butts County, Ga., and entered 
railroad service on Jan, 22, 1871, as telegraph operator 
for the Georgia R. R. He was on the Atlantic & 
Gulf until Feb. 1, 1876, when he entered the service of 
the Western Union. On Sept. 1. 1882, he took service 
with the Savannah, Florida & Western, and continued 
with that company until April 19, 1895, going from oper- 
ator up to Master of Transportation. He was Master 
of Trains of the Plant System until March 1. 1896, and 
Yardmaster of the Central of Georgia until March 1, a 
year later. Then he became Assistant Superintendent 
of the Atlantic & Danville. and Superintendent, then 
Superintendent of the Norfolk Division of the Southern 
Railway on Sept. 1, 1899. His change to the Memphis 
Division took effect Jan. 1. He is also Superintendent 
of the Northern Alabama. 


—Mr. J. A. Droege. Sunerintendent of the Pennsyl- 
vania and New York Division of the Lehigh Valley, was 
born at Deer Park, Md., Feb. 28, 1861. He entered the 
service of the Baltimore & Ohio on the Mountain Di- 
vision, serving until March, 1884. as operator and train 
despatcher. He then went to the Chesapeake & Ohio 
as private secretary to the Sunerintendent of Transnor- 
tation, where he continued until February of 1885, when 
he entered the service of the East Tennessee, Virginia & 
Georgia, and continued with the company until after 
its absorption into the Southern. In that company he 
served as Train Despatcher. Chief Train Despatcher. 
Yardmaster and Trainmaster at various points until 
Jan. 1, 1899, when he took service with the Lehigh Val- 
ley as Assistant Trainmaster of the Jersey City and 
Perth Amboy terminals. He was Trainmaster at Buf- 
falo, N. Y.. and then Trainmaster of the New York Di- 
vision until Nov. 18, 1900, and is now Superintendent of 
the Pennsylvania and New York Division at Sayre, Pa. 


—Mr. Charles Kimball Bannister died on Jan. 10 at 
Ogden, Utah, his home. Mr. Bannister was born in 
Cazenovia, N. Y., in 1847. His college education was at 
the Northwestern University. Evanston, IIl., of which 
his father was President. He went at once into civil 
engineering, and was a Division Engineer on the Chi- 
eago & Northwestern and the Chicago. Milwaukee & 
St. Paul. Later he was a Division Engineer on the 
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Union Pacific under Mr. Bogue, then Chief Engineer. 
Here he was entrusted with important work, which he 





carried out with signal ability. After he left the Union ~ 


Pacific he had charge of the Pacific Short Line surveys 
to connect Sioux City with Ogden by the North Fork of 
the North Platte River and the South Pass. His home 
has been in Ogden since 1889, and there he became 
Chief Engineer and General Manager of the Union 
Light & Power Company, and built the great power 
plant in Ogden Canyon. At the time of his death he 
was Consulting Engineer of the Utah Light & Power 
Company, Chief Engineer of the Butte Power Company, 
Chief Engineer of the Weber Canyon Power Company 
and a director in the Salt Lake & Ogden Railroad. He 
was a man of sterling character, of solid old Presby- 
terian stock and greatly liked and respected in a wide 
circle of friends and business acquaintances. — He be- 
came a Member of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers in 1898. 


—tThe resignation of Mr. Everitte St. John, as Vice- 
President and General Manager of the Seaboard Air 
Line, recently noted in these columns, came as a surprise 
to his many friends. Mr. St. John is one of the best 
known railroad men in the country. Born in Connecti- 
cut, on Feb. 4, 1844, he entered railroad service at the 
age of 18 as a clerk in the general ticket office of the 
Quincy & Toledo, which was afterwards united with the 
Great Western Railroad of Illinois, now a part of the 
Wabash. He served as a clerk with the consolidated 
roads in the general ticket department at Springfield, III., 
till July 1, 1863, when he began his long career on the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, rising from a subordinate 
position in the general ticket department to the Gen- 
eral Managership of the entire Rock Island system. In 
September, 1869, he was made General Ticket Agent, and 
in 1879 became General Ticket and Passenger Agent. 
In 1886 he became Assistant General Manager, and in 
September of the following year was appointed General 
Manager. On Jan. 1, 1895, Mr. St. John resigned his 
position on the Rock Island to become Vice-President of 

















the Seaboard Air Line, of which road he was the active 
managing officer. ‘This position he has just resigned. 
While General Manager of the Rock Island, Mr. St. 
John was a leading spirit in the General Managers’ As- 
sociation of Chicago, and was its Chairman until his 
removal East. During his Chairmanship of that Associa- 
tion occurred the great “Debs” strike. He also held 
many other positions in Chicago, the mere mention of 
which will indicate the prominent place he occupied in 
the railroad life of the West. Among these were: Chair- 
man of the executive committees of the Trans-Missouri 
Freight Association, the Western Railway Wei hing As- 
sociation and Inspection Bureau, the Chicago Car erv- 
ice Association and the Live Stock Weighing Association : 
member of the Executive Committee of the Western 
Freight Association, and Chairman of the Railroad 
Finance Committee during the World’s Fair of 1893. 
During his administration of the Seaboard Air Line that 
road has grown from a comparatively small institution 
to a large system, and has taken its place among the 
great railroads of the South. Mr. St. John is a man of 
uncommon force, physical and mental, and is by no 
means out of railroad work. In fact he is now engaged 
in important arbitrations. 
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ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe—W. G. Nevin, General 
Manager of the lines west of Albuquerque, has been 
granted a six months’ leave of absence, owing to ill 
health. A. G. Wells, General Superintendent, has been 
appointed Acting Manager during Mr. Nevin’s absence. 


Atlantic City (Reading) —M. F. D. Scanlan, Division 
Engineer at Camden, N. J., has resigned. 


Baltimore & Lehigh.—J. S. Norris has been appointed 
General Manager, succeeding W. A. Moore, resigned. 
Effective Feb. 1. 


Baltimore & Ohio—G. W. Spencer, heretofore Train- 
master at Garrett, Ind., has been appointed Acting 
Superintendent of the Akron Division at Chicago Junc- 
tion, Ohio, succeeding J. H. Glover. 


Brainerd & Northern Minnesota.—G. D. Ball, heretofore 
Engineer Maintenance of Way, has been appointed 
Superintendent. 


Canadian Pacific—E. A. Williams has been appointed 
Superintendent of Rolling Stock, succeeding R. At 
kinson, resigned. 

EK. Tiffin having resigned as General Freight Agen! 
of the Ontario Division, the duties of that position 
will, until further notice, be assumed by the Assistant 
General Freight Agent, W. B. Lanigan, at Toronto 
Ont., effective Jan. 21. 

Chicago & Alton.—V. B. Lang, heretofore Master Me- 
chanic, has been appointed Assistant Superintendent of 
Motive Power. Fellows has been appointe/ 
Superintendent of Car Service, succeeding J. E. May. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—On Feb. 1, the Tow: 
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lines will be divided into three operating divisions, 
the first to be known as the Burlington Division, the 
second as the Ottumwa Division, and the third as the 
Creston Division, The Burlington Division will in- 
clude the Carthage branch in Illinois; the Burlington 
terminals and main line from Burlington to Ottumwa 
and the Fort Madison branch from Batavia to Fort 
Madison. J. H. Duggan will be Superintendent of this 
division with headquarters at Burlington. c.. &: 
Stewart is to be the Superintendent of the Ottumwa 
Division, and H. §S. Stoors Superintendent of the 
Creston Division. 


Chicago Junction (Union Stock Yards & Transit Co., 
of Chicago.)—-The officers of this company are: Presi- 
dent, J. A. Spoor; Vice-President, F. S. Winston; 
General ee A. G. Leonard; Secretary and 
Treasurer, C. D. Moyer, and General Superintendent, 
Jd EB. Ashby. 


Cleveland, Cincinnati. Chicago & St. Louis.—G. H. In- 
galls has been appointed Assistant General Freight 
Agent, succeeding R. P. Buchanan. 


Colorado Midland.—Anthony Sneve, General Freight 
Agent. has resigned and the position of General Pas- 
senger Agent, as well as that of General Freight Agent, 
has been abolished and the duties will be assumed by 
the Traffic Manager. C. H. Speers has been appointed 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, effective Feb. 1. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—A. G. Elvin, here- 
tofore Master Mechanic of the Grand Trunk, has 
been appointed Master Mechanic of the D., L. ss 
with headquarters at Scranton, Pa. J. M. Daly, Su- 
perintendent of Transportation’ at Scranton, Pa., has 
resigned. The Lag reports that Division Superin- 
tendent E. M. Rine has resigned are incorrect. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—J. H. Schiff has been elected a 
Director, succeeding the late C. C. Beaman. 


Findlay, Fort Wayne & Western.—T. M. Price has been 
appointed Master Mechanic, succeeding J. A. Hansgen, 
resigned. 


Grand Trunk.—A. G. Elvin, Master Mechanic at Mon- 
treal, Que., has resigned. 


Gulf & Ship Island.—The headquarters of E. M. Lake, 
Master Mechanic, are at Gulfport, Miss. 


Intercolonial._—h. bey heretofore General Freight 
Agent of the Ontario & Quebec Division of the Cana- 
dian Pacific, has been appointed Traffic Manager of 
the Intercolonial, with headquarters at Moncton, N. B., 
effective Jan. 22 


Lake Charles & Rice Belt.—The officers of this com- 
pany, referred to in the Construction column, are: 
President, C. A. Lowery; Vice-President, H. C. Drew; 
Secretary, C. A. McCoy; Treasurer, Leopold Kaut- 
man; General pay A. V. Eastman. 


Lehigh Valley—J. T. Keith has been appointed Division 
Superintendent ps Wilkesbarre. Pa., succeeding A. 
Mitchell. G. J. Gildroy, heretofore Trainmaster, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Keith as Division Superintendent, at Hazle- 
ton, Pa. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie.—Theodore A. 
Foque, heretofore Assistant Mechanical Superinten- 
dent, has been appointed Mechanical Superintendent, 
succeeding BE. A. Williams, resigned. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texras.—¥. A. Leland has been trans- 
ferred as Assistant General Freight Agent, from Kan- 
sas City. Mo., to St. Louis, succeeding W. B. Grose- 
close, promoted. Mr. Leland is succeeded at Kansas 
City by J. L. West, heretofore Assistant General 
Freight Agent of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas of 
Texas at Houston, Texas. 


New York & Hone (N. Y. C. & H. R.)—At a meet- 


ing, on Jan. 17, V. W. Rossiter was elected Vice- 
President and a Rn succeeding C. C. Clarke, 
resigned. W. S. Crane ‘succeeded Mr. Rossiter as 
‘Treasurer. 


New York. New Haven & Hartford—J. E. Martin, here- 
tofore Superintendent of the Danbury Division, at 
Danbury, Conn., has been appointed Assistant Super- 
intendent of the Hartford Division, Western District, 
with headquarters at Hartford. Conn., succeeding Ea. 
ward Curtis, deceased. R. G. Curtis, heretofore Super- 
intendent of the Northampton Division at New Haven, 
Conn., has been appointed Assistant Superintendent of 
the Air agg ag age Division, W. D., at West- 
field. Mass., effective Feb. 


Orange & Northwestern.—The officers of this company, 
referred to in the Construction column, are:. Presi- 
dent, G. B. Moore; Vice- rae, A. Gilmer, and 
Secretary and Treasurer, D. Call 

Philadelphia & Reading.—George Mall has been appointed 
Road Foreman of Engines, with headquarters at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


Seaboard Air Line-—W. FE. Renn has been appointed 
Superintendent of Car Service. 


General Manager of the 


Southern.—George C. Smith, 
effective 


St. Louis-Louisville Division, has resigned, 
Feb. 1 

Southern Pacific—R. C. Esson, Master Mechanic at 
Newark, Cal., has resigned and the duties of that posi- 
tion will be assumed by F. L. Bates, Master Mechanic, 
at San Francisco, Cal. 


Tacoma Eastern.—The officers of this company are: 
Presidert, Edw. Cookingham, Portland, Ore.; Vice- 
President, C. P. Masterson; General Manager, John 
Bagley: Auditor, L. R. Manning; and Chief Engineer, 
Henry Shaw, Tacoma, Wash. (See R. R. Construc- 
tion Supplement, July 27, 1900.) 


Tennessee Coal. Iron & R. R. Co.—At a meeting held 
Jan. 21, D. H. Bacon was elected Chairman. 


Toledo, St. Louis & Western.—M. F. Bonzano, formerly 
General Manager of the Chattanooga Southern, has 
heen a: rag Chief Engineer of the T., St. L. & W.. 
effective Jan. 15. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie—C. Hagan has been appointed 
Master Car ane. 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 


New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 

ALPENA, GAYLORD & WESTERN.—Right of way is re- 
ported obtained for the entire line from Alpena. Mich., 
west across the State about 100 miles via Long Rapids. 
Hillman, Atlanta. Gaylord, Mancelona. Bellaire and 
Traverse City to Frankfort. Wm. M. Durand. of Ann 
Arbor, is President; Clarence M. Stephens. of Mount 
Clemens. Chief Engineer. (Nov. 16, 1900. p. 764.) 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE 


ATCHISON, ToPEKA & SANTA FE.—The San Francisco 
Board has granted right of way to the San Francisco & 
San Joaquin Valley from China Basin, along Illinois 
street to First avenue, and thence on Second street south 
to Fifteenth avenue, upon condition that the franchise 
shall not be sold to any railroad except the Atchison. 
(Dec. 7, 1900, p. 817.) 

An officer writes that, contrary to report, the company 
proposes to do no work in the vicinity of Paoli, Ind. T. 
(Jan. 11, p. 33.) 


Bay SHORE.—Messrs. James ee ier B. B. Law and 
George Bingay, of Yarmouth, N. S., are applying to the 
Nova Scotia Legislature for an act of incorporation to 
build pie electric street railroad from Yarmouth to Mid- 
land, N.S. 


BELAIR 4 HAvRE DE GRACE.—Contracts are to be let 
soon for building in the early spring on this proposed 
electric line from Belair, Md., east about 15 miles to 
Havre de Grace. John H. Reckford, of Belair, Md., is 
President. (Dec. 28, 1900, p. 868.) 


BririsH CoLtuMBIA Roaps.—Messrs. McPhillips & 
Williams, of Vancouver, B. C., have given notice of ap- 
plication to the Legislature of British Columbia, for a 
railroad from the coal mines at Michell, by way of 
Michell ‘Creek, thence on either side of the Elk and 
Kootenay Rivers, south to the International boundary; 
also from the same point north along the valley of the 
Elk River to a point on the main line of the Canadian 
Pacific: also from a point on the proposed line northeast 
by the ‘North Kootenay Pass to Alberta to connect with 
the Crows Nest Pass Ry., or the British G@olumbia 
Southern. 

Application is being made to the Dominion Govern- 
ment for a railroad from a point on the Canadian side 
of the International boundary line near Cascade City 
in the @soyoos Division of Yale District. thence 
along the west side of the Kettle River to Carson, with 
branches not exceeding 25 miles long. J. B. McArthur 
and J. F. McCrae, of Rossland, B. C., solicitors. 


BurraLo, HamBure & AvRoRA.—An effort is being 
made to reorganize this company to complete its electric 
line from Buffalo, N. Y., south 38 miles via Hamburg to 
Cattaraugus. ag building has been done under the 
old company. Upson, 1095 Ellicott Square, Buf- 
falo, is hl SB othak 


CALIFORNIA & NORTHERN.—This company has asked 
a franchise from the city of Eureka, Cal., for its pro- 
posed line from that city north about 90 miles to Cres- 
cent City. Charles Nelson, of San Francisco, Cal., is 
an incorporator. The company is represented by George 
D. Murray, attorney at Eureka. (Construction Supple- 
ment, July 27, 1900.) 


CAMPBELL CouNTy CoAL.—This company was _ in- 
corporated in Tennessee, Jan. 12, with a capital stock 
of $25,000, to build a railroad from the Knoxville & 
Ohio to the LaFollette coal mines. Among the incorpor- 
ators are A. L. Maxwell, J. F. Chumley and J. G. 
Johnson. 


CANADIAN NORTHERN.—J. M. Smith, the Secretary, is 
applying to the Dominion Parliament for permission to 
build seven branch lines as follows: 

From a point between Winnipeg and Marchand west 
via Carman and Belmont, to the western ‘boundary of 
Manitoba. 

From a point on the above line between Carman and 
the Red River, northwest to Portage la Prairie. 

From a point west of Carman south through Manitoba 
to the International boundary. 

From a point on the line between Carman and the Red 
River south to Emerson, thence east to a point on the 
main line between Vassar and Sprague. 

From a point ten miles north of the company’s line 
between Winnipeg and Ste. Anne south to the boundary. 

From a point near the end of the 40 miles built by the 
Winnipeg Great Northern to the village of St. Laurent, 
thence to Oak Point on Lake Manitoba north to Grand 
Rapids on the Saskatchewan River. 

From a point between Oakland and Macdonald west 
to Brandon, thence to the boundary near Township 15 
or 16, thence northwest to a point on the company’s line 





- northwest of Battleford. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—The company proposes to com- 
plete its extension from Lardo, B. C., to Duncan City, 16 
eo It was graded some time ago. (Dec. 1, 1899, 
p 


CENTRAL Rap TRANSIT.—This company has been in- 
corporated in Pennsylvania, to build electric lines from 
Scranton to Green Ridge, Providence, Dunmore and 
other suburban towns. John H. Brooks, of Scranton, is 
Secretary. W. W. Watson, President of the Providence 
& Abington Turnpike & Plank Road Co., is an incorpo- 
rator. 


CHESTERFIELD & LANCASTER.—Several miles of track 
are reported laid on this line between Cheraw, S. C., and 
Lancaster, 50 miles. G. J. Redfearn, of Chesterfield, 
S. C.. is President. (Oct. 5, 1900, p. 662.) 


Cuicaco & NORTHWESTERN.—D. D. Streeter, Chicago, 
is reported to have the contract for the branch from Pel- 
ican, Wis., northeast 18 miles to Lake Crandon, under 
the charter of the Crandon R. R. (Sept. 21, 1900, 
p. 628.) 

CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QuINCY.—Surveys have been 
made, according to report, just west of Colona, Ill., for a 
cut-off 234, miles long, to shorten the line one-half mile 
and do away with: grade crossings. 

CH1caGo, CovinGron & SOUTHWESTERN.—Surveys 
were completed last week, according to report, for build- 
ing this proposed line from Chicago. IIl., southeast about 
160 miles via Covington, Ind., to Terre Haute. Bayard 
Tavlor is Secretary, and Chas. N. Roberts, Engineer, 
both of Chicago. 


Cuicago, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—The W. R. Stubbs 
Contracting Co., of Lawrence, Kan., wants sub-con- 
tractors on about 70 miles of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Mexican extension toward the El Paso & North- 
eastern, between Twist, Tex., and the Canadian River. 
See also our advertising columns. (Jan. 4, p. 16.) 


CINCINNATI, NEw ORLEANS & TEXAS PaciFic.—The 
Superior Court at Cincinnati, Ohio, has decided that the 
Cincinnati Southern trustees cannot issue the proposed 
$2.500,000 bonds for terminal improvements without a 
vote of the city. (Jan. 11, p. 


CLARION & SUMMERVILLE.—-Surveys are in progress 
and contracts are to be let in about 30 days for this 
proposed line from Clarion. Pa.. to Summerville, on the 
Pennsylvania R. R.. 16 miles. There will be one bridge 
of 250- * span. (Official.) J. C. Whitla is President, 
and. R. Yingling bf ing age — of 314 Fourth 
avenue, Pittarceae (Jan. 11, p. 


CotumMBIA & Montour ELeEcTrRIC. ares company has 
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let a contract to M. F. D. Seanlon & Co. Harrisburg, 
[a., to build its proposed electric line of 19 miles from 
Bloomsburg, Pa., connecting Grovania, Catawissa and 
other cities. B. Ff. Myers, of Harrisburg, is President. 


Dawson ELecrric.—The City Council of Dawson, 
Alaska. is reported to have granted this company a fran- 
chise for an electric line out of the city, to run to Coal 
Creek, about 20 miles, with branches to Bonanza and 
Hunter Creeks. The Alaska Exploration Co. is said to 
be interested. 

Derroir, Pontiac, LAPEER, CAro & Bay Crity.—This 
company was organized at Detroit, Mich., Jan. 18, to 
build an electric railroad from Detroit northwest through 
the cities named to Bay City. Most of the right of way is 
reported secured. -D. R. Currey is President and General 
Manager, and W. B. Hawkins Vice-President. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA & GULF.—Both Houses of Con- 
gress have passed a bill extending the -time of the fran- 
chises of this company. The road is projected from 
Sioux City, Iowa, south through Nebraska, 97 miles to 
Omaha. W. McNamara, of Sioux City. Iowa, is 
President. (Construction Supplement, July 27, 1900.) 


Easr Liverpoo, & YouNGstowN.—This company has 
been incorporated in Ohio, with a capital stock of $15,000, 
to build a railroad connecting the two cities named. 


GASPE & WESTERN.—-Application is being made to the 
Dominion Parliament to incorporate this company to 
build a railroad from Fraserville, on the Intercolonial, 
in the county of Temiscouta, Que., to a point at Gaspe 
Basin, passing through the counties of Temiscouta, Bona- 
ventura and Gaspe; also to buy and operate the Baie 
des Chaleurs and the Atlantic & Lake Superior. 


GRAND TRUNK.—Building is reported begun on the 
bridge over Mechanics Falls, Me., for double tracking the 
line from Portland toward Montreal. 


GREAT FALts & OLp DoMINION.—Building is begun on 
this electric line from Rosslyn, Va., end of the Aqueduct 
bridge at Washington, D. C., via Cherrydale, Hillsdale, 
Lincolnville, Langley and Prospect Hill to the Great 
Falls of the Potomac, 14 miles. Most of the right *. way 
is secured. Joseph S. Miller, of Washington, D. 1a 
President. (Construction Supplement, July 27, 1900.) 


HARRISBURG & SOUTHERN.—Building was begun near 
Harrisburg, Ill., Jan. 14, on this line, from Galatia, Ohio, 
south 35 miles to the Ohio River, with a branch from 
Harrisburg to_ Marion, 25 miles. Construction Supple- 
ment, July 27, 1900.) 


JAMESTOWN MANUFACTURERS’ TERMINAL.—An appli- 
cation is before the New York State Railroad Commission 
to build this steam road, 24% miles long, at Jamestown. 
Wm. Endress and Samuel Briggs, of Jamestown, N.. Re 
are directors. (Construction Supplement. July 27, 1900.) 


Kansas City, Fort Scorr & MEmMpHIS.—The com- 
pany is reported to have decided to place 75-lb. rails on 
about 50 miles of its line between Memphis, Tenn., and 
Hoxie, Ark.; also upon 30 miles between Memphis and 
Tupelo, Miss. 


KANSAS City, PARKVILLE & St. JOSEPH ELECTRIC.— 
This company was recently incorporated in Missouri by 
the banking firm of Denison, Prior & Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Boston, to build an electric railroad from 
Kansas City northwest via Parkville, Waldron, Farley, 
Beaverly, Weston, Dye and DeKalb to St. Joseph. Dur- 
ing the past week franchises have been obtained from 
the cities of Parkville and Weston, and the company also 
has about 80 miles of private right of way in Platte 
County. The road of the Kansas City & St. Joseph Elec- 
tric, which proposes to build between the two cities, is 
by another route. J. L. Brown & Co., 554 Gibraltar 
Bldg... Kansas City, Mo., are interested. ( Official.) 

KANSAS CITY 
a new line between Texarkana, Tex., and the Red 
River. 

Kkincsron & CENTRAL MISSISSIPPI.—This road, which 
has been completed from Sharon Church, Miss., to Sem- 
inary Church, eight miles, is building from Kingston to 
Bay Spring, Miss.. 30 miles. F. W. Pettibone, of Laurel, 
Miss., is General Manager. 


LAKE CHARLES & RIcE BELT.—This company was in- 
corporated in Louisiana, Jan. 21, with a capital stock of 
about $1,000,000, to build a railroad from Lake Charles 
east about 200 miles via Abbeville to New Orleans. Pre- 
liminary surveys are reported completed to Abbeville. 
The officers are given under Elections and Appointments. 


LANCASTER, MECHANICSBURG & NEW HOoLLAND.—Ap- 
plication is to be made for a charter under the new steam 
railroad act, for this proposed electric line in Pennsyl- 
vania, from Mechanicsburg east about 20 miles to New 
Holland. There is some difficulty, it is stated, as to right 
of way. 


LOUISVILLE, ANCHORAGE & PEWEE VALLEY.—This com- 
pany has been incorporated in Kentucky, to build a rail- 
road from Louisville northeast about 20 miles via An- 
chorage to Pewee Valley. The right of way is reported 
obtained and surveys are in progress. Perey Moore, of 
Louisville, is interested. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE.—Surveys are reported be- 
gun for a branch from Brush Creek, Ky., up Brush Creek 
Valley to coal fields in Rock Castle County. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMPANIES.—The _ Reed-Haseltine 
Construction Co. was incorporated in Ohio. Jan. 14, he 
a capital stock of $10,000, to build railroads, ete. 

Reed and W. C. Haseltine, of Cleveland, Ohio, are in- 
corporators. 


Mississippr1, EAu CLAIRE’ & NORTHERN.—This com- 
pany has been organized by people of Eau Claire, Wis., 
to build a railroad from that city north up the east side 
of the Mississippi to Lake Superior. The plan is, ac- 
cording to report, to buy the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Ashland for a portion of the route. The distance from 
Eau Claire to Ashland is about 170 miles. David Kirk, 
of Eau Claire, is Chief Engineer. Other Eau Claire 
people interested are Byron Buffington and Thomas 8S. 
Frawley. 

Mississippt Roaps.—The Hoyt & Woodin Mfg. Co., 
of Minter City, Miss., writes that demand has beem 
made for bids on grading and surfacing for a standard 
gage line from the company’s sawmill to a point near 
Minter City, about 44%4 miles. The letting will be post- 
poned until some time in early February. There will 
he no iron or: steel bridges. but about 400 ft. of low 
trestle to build. John Sherman Hoyt, 47 Cedar street, 
New York. is President; W. H. Woodin, Berwick. Pa., 
Vice-President, and W. H. Martz, Minter City, Miss., 
General Manager. (Jan. 11, p. 34.) 

Missourt, KANSAS & TEXAS.—-An extension is re- 
ported proposed from Simpson, Ind. T., to the Wilburterm 
coal fields, about 25 miles. 
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MOUNTAIN VALLEY & BAKERSFIELD.—Application has 
been made to the city of Bakersfield for right of way for 
the proposed line in Kern County from Bakersfield 
northwest. C, A. Lee and J. L. Carson are incorpo- 
rators. The principal oftice is Bakersfield, Cal. (Nov. 17, 
1900, p. 764.) 

NEVADA-CALIFORNIA-OREGON.—The company proposes 
to build an extension from ‘TTermo, Cal., north into 
Oregon. 

New Brunswick Coat & Ratway.—Application is 
to be made in New Brunswick to incorporate this com- 
pany to build from Grand Lake east to Gibson, York 
County, on the Canada Eastern. 

NORTHERN OHIO TRACTION.—This company, according 
to report, will build an extension from Akron, Ohio, 
south about 20 miles to Canton. A movement is insti- 
tuted, according to report, to increase the capital stock 
to $1,000,000 to provide for building. The central office 
is at Akron. 

NORTHERN Paciric.—Surveys are in progress, pre- 
sumably by this company for a railroad from Scappoose, 
Ore., about 20 miles north of Portland, on the N. P., to 
run west into the Nehalem Valley. 


NortHwest.—P. H. Flynn, of Huntington, Idaho, 
General Manager of this company, is making arrange- 
ments to resume work soon. It is stated that the road 
is to be completed from Nagle, Ore., to the mouth of 
Powder River, 35 miles. Isaac E. Blake, 11 Broadway, 
New York, is President. (Construction Supplement, 
July 27, 1900.) 

Nova Scotia CeENTRAL.—Application is being made to 
the Dominion Parliament to incorporate this company to 
build a railroad from New Glasgow, N. S., to Country 
Harbor, on the south shore of the province, running 
through the counties of Pictori and Guysboro; with a 
branch line from the head of Country Harbor to some 
point at Chedabucto Bay near the town of Guysboro. 


Osion & TIPTONVILLE.—Surveys are to be begun at 
once, according to report, for this electric line from 
Obion, Tenn., to run northwest about 25 miles via Glass, 
Elbridge and Hornbeak to Tiptonville, on the Ohio 
River. Major J. C. Harris, Tiptonville, is President. 

Ou10, TENNESSEE & CAROLINA.—This company was 
incorporated in Tennessee, Jan. 12, with a capital stock 
of $25,000, to build a railroad from a point near Jellico, 
near the Kentucky line, south to Knoxville, and thence 
to a point on the North Carolina State line at the cross- 
ing of the Little Tennessee. Among the incorporators 
are: Wm. Kirkley, W. B. Crenshaw and J. C. J. Wil- 
liams. 

OMAHA NortuerNn.—The U. S. Senate has passed the 
House bill extending the franchise of this company for 
three years through the Omaha and Winnebago Indian 
reservations. The line is projected from Sioux City, 
Iowa, south about 92 miles to Omaha, Neb. A. S. 
Churchill, of Omaha, is President. (Construction Sup- 
plement, July 27, 1900.) 

OnTARIO RoAps.—A company has been formed to build 
a railroad from Galeta, on the Canada Atlantic, north 
across the Ontario River to a point on the Pontiac & 
Pacific Junction between the villages of Quyon and 
Shawville; also to extend the road to the town of Arn- 
prior. 

ORANGE & NortHWESTERN.—This company was in- 
corporated in Texas, Jan. 15, with a capital stock of 
$200,000, to build a railroad from Orange, Tex., north- 
west about 30 miles to a point on the Gulf, Beaumont & 
Kansas City at or near Buena, Jasper County. The 
incorporators are: G. Bedell Moore, San Antonio, ox. 5 
Alexander Gilmer. G. W. Bancroft, A. J. Bancroft, C. 
Miller, A. McKinnon, J. A. Ochiltree, A. T. Chevault, 
W. W. Reid and W. H. Stark, all of Orange. The of- 
ficers are given under Elections and Appointments. 


OrEGoN Roaps.—The New York & Oregon Coal & 
Timber Co., in which General James Negley, 135 Broad- 
way, New York, is interested, has been organized to de- 
velop the Nehalem Valley. The company is trying to buy 
50,000 acres of timber land, of which about 40,000 acres 
is now obtained. If the entire amount is bought, a rail- 
road will be built from Portland, Ore., west about 75 
miles through the valley to the mouth of the Nehalem 
River. It is the intention to begin surveys and build the 
road as soon as the land is acquired, (Jan. 4, p. 16. 

Citizens of Gilliam County have organized to build a 
line from Condon, Ore., north about 50 miles through 
Clem and Olex to Arlington, or some other point on the 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation. Among those interested 
are S. B. Barker, of Condon; E. T. Snell, Olex; Fred. 
Tobey, Arlington, and C. A. Danneman, Clem. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The new work noted last week (p. 
52), for which bids will be received at the Chief En- 
gineer’s office up to 9 a. m., Jan. 28, in detail, is as 
follows: 

(1) Change of line at three points between Florin and 
Rheems Stations on Philadelphia Division, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, requiring about 30,000 cu. yds. excavation. 

Plans can be seen at office of W. B. Prichett, Assistant En- 
rineer, at Lancaster, Pa. 
wD) ‘Additional tracks between Juniata Bridge and Aqueduct 
Station on Middle Division, requiring about 100,000 cu. yds. 
embankment and 8,000 cu. yds. rip-rap. 

~7ans ean be seen at office of George Nauman, Assistant 
Engineer, at Rockville, Pa. : Z 

(2) Change of line and additional tracks in Lewistown Nar- 
rows on Middle Division, as follows: Section 1. MI Tower to 
FX Tower, requiring about 210,000 cu. yds. excavation. Sec- 
tion 2. FX Tower to end of line, requiring about 250,000 cu. 
yds. excavation and 15,000 cu. yds. rip-rap. 

“ Plans can be seen at office of J. F. Murray, Assistant Engi- 
neer, at Mifflin, Pa. 

(4) Additional tracks between Mount Union and Mill Creek 
on Middle Division, requiring about 600,000 cu. yds. excava- 
tion, 15,000 ecu. yds, arch bridge masonry, and 2,000 cu. yds. 
rubble masonry. 

(>) Additional tracks between Spruce Creek and Union Fur- 
nace on Middle Division, requiring about 52,000 cu, yds. ex- 


eavation, 2,000 cu. yds. rip-rap, and 900 cu. yds. bridge ma- 
sonry. ; AL 
Plans for both (4) and (5) can be seen at office of W. K. 


Martin, Assistant Engineer, at Huntingdon, Pa. 


(6) Four-track road-bed between Larimer and Stewart on - 


Pittsburgh Division, as follows: Section 1. From Mile Post 333 
to Mile Post 334, requiring about 170,000 cu. yds. excavation 
and 1,600 eu. yds. bridge masonry. Section 2. From Mile 
Post 334 to Mile Post 336, requiring about 120,000 cu. yds. 
exeavation and 8,500 cu. yds. bridge masonry. 

Plans can be seen at office of Geo. C. Clarke, Assistant En- 
gineer, at Pittsburg, Pa. 

Pirrspurcu & FarrMountT SHort LINE.—Grading is 
in progress on this new line from Fairmount. W. Va.. 
northwest about 18 miles to Blacksville. Thomas W. 
Fleming, of Fairmount. W. Va., is President. (Con- 
struction Supplement. July 27, 1900.) 


Pornt Com¥rort Bracu.—This company has been or- 
ganized in Virginia to build an electric railroad between 
Newport News and Old Point, via Hampton and Phoebus. 
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Port ARTUUR, Houston & WESTERN.—Surveys have 
been completed for 50 miles, and the remaining 35 will 
be surveyed before the end of this month, according to 
report, for this line from Port Arthur, Tex., west to 
Houston. Wm. McDaniel, of Port Arthur, Tex., is 
President. (Dec. 14, 1900, p. 834.) 

RapPip TRANSIT.—Macdonell, Boland & Thompson, of 
Toronto, are applying for an act to incorporate this com- 
pany to build a system of elevated and surface railroad 
in Toronto and adjoining municipalities. 

RICHMOND & PETERSBURG.—This company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000,000, to build 
an electric railroad from Richmond, Va., south 22 miles 
to Petersburg. Wm. Christy and J. R. Nutt, of Akron, 
Ohio, are interested. 

SACRAMENTO & SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY.—The city of 
Stockton has granted right of way in that city for this 
proposed line from Stockton, Cal., north about 50 miles 
via Freeport to Sacramento. John Cross, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., is President and Chief Engineer. (Construction 
Supplement, July 27, 1900.) 

SLATE RuN.—This company proposes to build an ex- 
tension from Manor Fork, Pa., to Camp Francis, 12 
miles. 

SoutnH CaroLInA Roaps.—The Atlantic Coast Lum- 
ber Co., of Georgetown, is reported completing surveys 
for a railraod between Georgetown and Marion, S. 


SouTHERN INpDIANA.—<An officer writers that the re- 
port that his company will build a branch from a point 
near Indian Springs, Ind., to Louisville, is an error. No 
such extension is contemplated. (Jan. 18, p. 52.) 

He also denies the report that the company has under 
consideration an extension to Chicago. 

SOUTHERN PACcIFIC.—Surveys are reported in progress 
near Alameda, Cal., for putting in a third rail standard 
gage on some of the South Pacific Coast lines near that 
elty. 

SYRACUSE & SouTH Bay.—There was a hearing before 
the New York State Commissioners, Jan. 17, to grant 
permission to this company to build an electric road from 
Syracuse north 20 miles to South Bay, on Oneida Lake. 
Wm. G. Tracy represented the company. 

TENNESSEE & NORTH CAROLINA.—Building is in prog- 
ress for 12 miles on this proposed line from Newport, 
Tenn., southeast 18 miles via Pigeon River to Big Creek, 
N. C. The work is being done by the company. J. J. 
Holloway, of Wheeling, W. Va., is President; H. T. Wil- 
son, Clarksburg, W. Va., General Superintendent, and 
W. C. Fawcett, Newport, Tenn., Chief Engineer. (Oct. 
5, 1900, p. 662.) 

TENNESSEE NORTHERN.—Arrangements are _ reported 
completed for extending this line from Rex, Tenn., north 
east about 30 miles to Middlesboro, Ky. (Construction 
Supplement, July 27, 1900.) 

Texas & LovuisIsANa.—Building is completed from 
Lufkin, Tex., to Donovan, and the company is building 
from Donovan to the Angelina River. (Aug. 3, 1900, 
p. 532. 

Texas Roaps.—The Central Coal & Coke Co., of 
Texarkana, Ark., is reported to have let a contract for 
building a railroad from Lufkin, Tex., east 18 miles to 
the company’s new sawmill. The road is to be completed 
July 1 

Surveys are being made, according to report, for a line 
from Brownsville, Tex., to Alice, 134 miles, to connect 





with the San Antonio & Aransas Pass. J. B. Wells, of ° 


Brownsville, is interested. 

The Kansas City Coal & Coke Co. is reported to have 
begun work on a line from Lufkin, Tex., to a connection 
with the International & Great Northern. 

Union Paciric.—An officer writes that nothing is yet 
decided as to improvements on the Kansas Division. 
(Jan. 11, p. 34.) 

Union RaitroAp & TRANSPORTATION.—This company 
has been incorporated in Oregon, with a capital stock of 
$600,000, to build a railroad from Union along the St. 


Catherine Creek Pass to the eastern part of Union a 


The principal business address is Union, Ore. 
Davis, W. H. Erwin and F. E. Foster are incorporators. 


WHITEHALL & GRANVILLE.—A petition is before the 
New York State Railroad Commission to grant this com- 
pany the right of way for its proposed electric line from 
Whitehall, N. Y., southeast to West Pawlet, Vt., with 
a branch from Granville to Lake St. Catherine and 
South Poultney, Vt., of which 20.14 miles is in New 
York and 8.41 miles in Vermont, besides 5.7 miles of 
spurs and sidings. Chas. I. Baker, 10 Hall Bldg., Troy, 
N. Y., is interested. (Construction Supplement, July 
27, 1900.) 

Witp Goose.—This company, which built a line from 
Nome, Alaska, to Anvil, last year, proposes to build 
from Dry Creek to Lane City. 

WISCONSIN CENTRAL.—New surveys are being made, 
according to report, for a cut-off from Greenwood, Wis., 
northwest about 50 miles to Chippewa Falls. 


York SouTHERN.—In connection with the proposed 
taking over of this road by the Baltimore & Lehigh (see 
Railroad News column) it is stated that it is proposed to 
build an extension of the Y. S., from Red Lyon, Pa., 
north about 15 miles to Columbia, to connect with the 
Reading, which it is understood will take over the two 
lines. This will require a bridge across the Susquehanna. 


GENERAL RAILROAD NEWS. 


BESSEMER & LAKE ERIE.—See Pittsburgh, Bessemer & 
Lake Erie. 

BUFFALO, RocHESTER & PirTsBuRGH.—The company, on 
Tuesday, Jan. 15, declared its first dividend on the 
common stock, namely, 2 per cent., payable Feb. 15. 


Cuicaco, Burtinaeton & QvuiNcy.—The directors, on 
Jan. 16, voted to offer 10 per cent. of new stock at 
par, to stockholders of record on Feb. 7. This will in- 
crease the outstanding capital stock to about $109,- 
000,000. The proceeds will be used as follows: To 
redeem sinking fund 5s, due Oct. 1, 1901, $2,315,000; 
to reduce grades and straighten curves on the main 
line in Iowa, about $2,000,000; to build the Big Horn 
Basin from Toluca to Cody, Wyo., 120 miles, about 
$2,000,000, including $500,000 already expended; for 
equipment, real estate, etc., about $3,685,000. The 
right to subscribe will expire at 3 p. m., March 1. Pay- 
ments may be made of 20 per cent. March 11, 50 per 
cent. May 31, and 30 per cent. Aug. 1, with interest on 
the deferred payments at 6 per cent. from their aver- 
age date June 3 to June 15. 
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Cuicaco Ciry.—At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders, on Jan. 15, in Chicago, it was decided to in- 
crease the capital stock by $5,000,000, the proceeds to 
be used in part to repay the company’s $4,619,500 414 
per cent. bonds, which mature July 1. 


CINCINNATI, PortsMouTH & VIRGINIA.—The Pennsyl- 
vania interests, which recently obtained control of this 
line, have made arrangements to transfer the property 
to the Norfolk & Western, in which the Pennsylvania 
is a large stockholder. This will give the N. & W. 
terminals at Cincinnati and close connections with 
other railroads. 


DULUTH, MissaBe & NORTHERN.—-Seventy-five first con- 
solidated mortgage bonds of Jan. 1, 1893, have been 
drawn for payment at the Central Trust Co., New 
York, at 105 and interest, interest to cease Jan. 29. 
(Jan. 26, 1900, p. 64.) 


ErizE.—A circular has been addressed to stockholders an- 
nouncing the purchase of the Pennsylvania Coal Co., 
and the intention to issue in connection therewith $5,- 
000,000 first preferred stock, and $32,000,000 50-year 
4 per cent. collateral trust bonds, to be secured by deed 
of trust, and pledge of stock of the Erie & Wyoming 
Valley, the Delaware Valley & Kingston and the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Co.; also 51 per cent. of the stock of the 
New York, Susquehanna & Western. The bonds are 
limited to $36,000,000, of which at least $4,000,000 are 
to be reserved for betterments. (Jan. 4, p. 16.) : 


InpIANA, ILtrInois & Iowsa.—Frank P. Hawkins, of 
Highland Park, IIl., has filed a petition in the Starke 
County (Ind.) Circuit Court for the appointment of a 
receiver for this company, to satisfy a claim for grad- 
ing done by Mr. Hawkins on the old Plymouth, Kanka- 
kee & Pacific, now a part of the Indiana, Illinois & 
Iowa, for which he received bonds. 


KANSAS City, Fort Scorr & Mempuis.—The stockhold- 
ers, on March 138, will vote on propositions to buy the 
Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield and the Current 
River railroads. The roads are controlled by the K. 
©. BP. S..&. M. 


LAKE STREET ELEVATED (CHICAGO).—Holders of trust 
certificates of the Lllinois Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, for stock of the company, are notified that the 
bank has received written notice from owners of more 
than 80 per cent. of the certificates, that the agreement 
of June 10, 1896, has been terminated, and prepara- 
tions are being made to issue stock certificates. (Jan. 
19, 1900, p. 48.) 

NEW ORLEANS & WESTERN.—This: property is to be 
again offered for sale on March 9, the upset price 
being about $800,000, including charges. Several 
other attempts have been made to sell the property. 
(Nov. 23, 1900, p. 784.) 


New Yorn, Cuicaco & St. Lours.—The company, on 
Jan. 17, declared a first dividend of 2 per cent. on the 
second preferred stock. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—According to a 
Hartford despatch, the People’s Tramway Co., con- 
trolled by the N. Y., N. H. & H., has bought: the Web- 
ster & Worcester electric street line, which gives it the 
ownership of the entire route from Danielson to Wor- 
cester, nearly 40 miles. 


NoRTHERN Paciric TERMINAL.—Twenty-two bonds have 
been drawn for redemption by the Farmers’ Loan & 
Trust Co., as trustee, at 110 and accrued interest, on 
Feb. 9, on which date interest will cease. (July 20, 
1900, p. 522.) 

Pecos VALLEY & NORTHEASTERN.—The Atchison is of- 
fering $15 per share for the preferred, and $10 per 
share for the common stock of the P. V. & N. E., to 
the minority stockholders. The Atchison has alread 
obtained control of the majority stock. (Jan. 4, p. 16. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A bill has passed the Pennsylvania 
Senate to permit this company to increase its capital 
stock by $100,000,000. (Jan. Il, p. 34. 


PITTSBURGH, BESSEMER & LAKE Erite.—The minority 
stockholders, in Pittsburgh, on Jan. 16, agreed to lease 
the road to the new Bessemer & Lake Erie, a company 
that has been recently incorporated as a subsidiary 
company to the Carnegie Steel Co. The lease is for 
999 years and the minority common stock is guaran- 
teed 3 per cent. per annum. Possession is to be given, 
it is said, on April 1. The Carnegie Steel Co. owns 
a majority of the stock. (Dec. 21, 1900, p. 852.) 


PLANT SysTeM.—According to a press despatch from Sa- 
vannah, Ga., the directors of practically all the roads 
in the Plant System have agreed upon a plan of re- 
organization by consolidation, to be carried into effect 
in April next. The lines so agreeing are: The Savan- 
nah, Florida & Western, the Charleston & Savannah, 
the Brunswick & Western, the St. Johns River, the 
Florida Southern, the South Florida, the Silver Spring, 
Ocala & Gulf, the Green Pond, Walterboro & Branch- 
pie the Abbeville Southern and the Southwestern 

abama. 


SaLem.—Judge Ricks, in the U. S. Circuit Court, at 
Salem, Ohio, has ordered the sale of this property, the 
upset price being $125,000. It runs from Salem, Ohio, 
to Washingtonville, 6.92 miles. It was built under a 
special law of the Ohio Legislature authorizing the 
city of Salem to bond itself for $125,000. The sale 
was ordered as a result of action brought by the Mor- 
ton Trust Co., New York. 


SHore Line or NEw_BrRuNSWIcCK.—This line, running 
from St. John, N. B., to St. Stephen, 82% miles, is 
to be sold at foreclosure at St. Stephen, on Jan. 28. 


SoutTHERN.—J. P. Morgan & Co., New York, are offering 
$10,750.000 of St. Louis Division first mortgage 4 per 
cent. 50-year gold bonds at 971% and interest. These 
bonds are issued on the property formerly belonging to 
the Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis Consolidated. 


TERRE Haute & INDIANAPOLIS.—Representatives of the 
Pennsylvania R. R. are reported as offering to buy 
the stock of holders of this company. 


WABASH.—Simon Borg & Co., New York, have bought 
$3,000,000 of 4 per cent. 40-year bonds, and $3,000,- 
000 of new equipment 5 per cent. 20-year car trust 
bonds. 

WESTERN MARYLAND.—Edward Lauterbach, of New 
York, representing the Manhattan Trust Co. syndicate, 
has made a new offer to buy this property from the 
city of Baltimore. The price is reported at $6,000,000. 


York SouTHerRN.—A call has been issued for a special 
meeting of the stockholders, to be held at York, Md., 
on Feb. 2, to consider an agreement to consolidate with 
the Baltimore & Lehigh. The B. & L., as recently 
noted, has an offer to sell its shares at $70 per share 
(B. & L., Dec. 21, 1900, p. 852.) 
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